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Notes. 
NOTES BY THOMAS SALWEY. 


‘om Spring and the | 


In a copy of Hall's Chronicle, 1550, preserved | 
in the library of Sir Thomas Edward Winnington, | 


Bart., at Stanford Court, are a number of side-notes 
written by Thomas Salwey, many of which are 
reflections on the most remarkable incidents of 
the text, as this — 

“The desier of us Englishmen is to come to hardy 
strokes. The diceytfulnes of a woman by her Beawtie 
bringeth a man past his understanding.” 


To the a of Hall, in 17 Hen. VI., where 
he states that — 

“Of these intemperate stormes rose such a scarcety, 
that wheat was sold at iiis. iiijd. the bushell, wine at 
xijd. the gallon,”— 
the commentator remarks : 

“What wold Hall say nowe whete is at 6* 84 the 
bushel, and wyne 2° the gall. in 1594.” 

And in reference to Cardinal Wolsey : 

“A proud knave of a bochers child, and more fitter to 
have executed his father’s occupacion then to receave 
souche pryncely servyce.” 

Ricuarp III, 
,_ “ Kyng Rechard the thyrd did kyll king Hary the vj 
in the towre and also kyllyd hys two neveus kyng Ed- 
ward the fyffe and hys brother the duke of Yorke And 
also he kyllid hys brother the duke of Clarens And when 
he had put all those out of the way and his wyffe lyke 


as the boke doth report then he made hym self kyng of 
England,” 


On fol. viii. of the Reign of Richard III. is this 
MS. side-note : — 

“ Alle the worlde did abor kyng Recharde for he did 
sclaunder hys one mother for a myslevyng oman, And 
did morther his too neyves the kyng and hys brother, 
and mortheryd hys wyff.” 

QuEENs OF ENGLAND. 

“The names of all the Quenes of Engvland from kyng 
Hary the iiij to kyng Hary the viij 

“First kyng Hary the iiij maryd Lady Jane the wyffe 
of John duke of Breten. 

“ Kyng Hary the v: maryd lady Kateryn dawghter to 
the kyng of Fraunce. 

“ Kyng Hary the vj maryde the lady Margar. dawgh- 
ter to the kyng of Sycyll. 

“ Kyng Edward the iiij maryd the lady Elyzabeth Grey 
dawghter in law to Rechard Wodvyle lord Revars and 


| dawghter to the dochees of Bedford. 


“ Kyng Rechard the iij maryd the lady Anne dawghter 
to Recharde erle of Warwyke. 

“Kyng Hary the vij maryde the lady Elyzabeth 
dawghter to kyng Edward the iiij. 

“ Kyng Hary the viij maryd the lady Kateryn dawgh- 
ter to kyng Farnando, and lady Anne Bullin, the lady 
Jane Semer, lady Anne of Cleve, lady Kateryn Howard, 
and the lady Kateryn Perr. So that thys kyng had vj 
wyves. The last Kateryn was the lord Latemers wyffe 
before the kyng mary her. 

“ Felype a Spanearde dyd mary quene Mary kyng 
Haryes dawgter, and here to the Crone of Engvland.’ 

[This last paragraph is added by the same writer, 
but at a subsequent time, to the foregoing. } 
Wives or Henry VIII. 

“The wywysse that Kyng Hary the viij had in hys 

tyme 
”“ Furst Quene Kateryne the quene of Portyuggalles 
dauter, was devorsed from hym. 

* Anne Bullen was deposed. 

“ Jane Semar raynyd gracyously and godly. 

“ Anne of Cleve was devorsed. 

“ Cateryne Hauwarde was deposed. 

“ Cateryne Per rayned gracyously and godly.” 

Tue Dun Cow anp Brack Butt. 
Side-note to the first leaf of Henry VIII. 

“ There was a provysy [prophecy] that the donne 
kowe sholde ryde the blacke bulle, and so a dyd, for kyng 
Harry the viij® did geve the don kowe and he dyd mary 
Anne Bolen that dyd geve the Blacke Bull.” 

4 Mary: Great Deartn, 
“ M¢ ther was in the fourthe yere of the Rayne of 


quene Mary the grestes [ greatest | darthe and scacyte of 
vetayle that ever was sens the conquest of Engvland that 


| ever any man or woman dyd se or knowe the lyke the 


of.” (sic.) 
“Ttem vj* ij‘ a strycke of wete then. 
Item v* viij* a stryke of munche corne. 
Item iiij* viij* a stryke of pece {peas] I payd for 
them. 
5 Mary: Lerrers or Privy Seat. 

“M4 that in the fyveth yere of quene Mary There 
wyr letters of pryvey sele send to every gentylman and 
fre holders for to lend her money, some forty pontl, some 
xxx some xx" and the freholders x", a sore mater yt 
was to here wat mone the pepul made that they had yt 
to pay, and They that dyd nat pay wyr bonde by obly- 
gacyon to apere before the p’vey Consell above atendyng 
upon the quenes person: and also made ther non-abelete 
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in wryttyng sewing [shewing] wherefore and the cause | Sape wytnes ther unto Fraunsys Salwey 
for nanqapesent rae, and that was fylyd to the obly- Rechara Hunt person of Stanford and ‘Thomas ny ~4 _ 
gacyon; and every man payd for Recordyng his aparens then servand wt me the sayd Thomas Salwey gentilman, The 
ij* to the clarkes of the concell, and for fesheng owt evry | These hawkes wyr wonderes bolde haukes, for they did abou 
oblygacyon of thers iiijt, the wyche was grete charge, v)* | set w'in the (sic) polles leynyth [ probably, three | seme 
evry man. I dyd se yt payd myself in the Cort. length ] to me trussing ther fette not afrayde at all, | thvs 
“ wytnes Tuomas Sa.wey, for he payd xv".” never sye the lyke. They wyr thre myles from ‘my hath 

“ M¢ that Rechard Holder of Stanford dawter Anne | howse prevely fett.” men. 

did se a mongrell dogge ° Commission For ConcEALED LAnps, 
[The remainder obliterated. ] “ M¢ that inthe fourthe yere of the Rayne of = Eliza- 
-_ beth ther wyr Comyssyonars set for consyled [ con 
landes of the Chusches or chapells.”* — Bre 

“ M4 that after quene Mares dethe suckesedyd the lady 5 Evizasetn: Prague 1x Lonpox. come 
Elyzabeth her syster by the father shee dyd change the “In the v yere of the Rayne of quene Elisabeth ther Eng 
most parte or all of the shreves of Engvlande that her | was sheche a plage of pestelens in London as was never nethe 
syster quene Mary had prychyd and namyd, & ther | sene the lyke, and therfore ther was a proclamacyon in Ther 
patentes. Shoe [so?] made were shreves by her point- | all sheres that ther sholde be no terme at Myalmas for fford, 
ment,” that cause, but Hyllary terme was kept at Hartford.” that 

1 Evizaseru: Hor Summer. (Written in another page.) = 

“ M4 that in the furst yere of quene Elisabeth was a “ M4 that in the v yere of the Rayne of quene Elisabet they 
very hot somer as lytely was seue the wyche hete made | ther was a wonder marvelus plage of pestelen{ ce] in Lon- Thev 

suche clodes in the thry falowyng tyme and in sowyng | don as ever was seyne, for they died by hunders and ande 
tyme that one clode had ben enough for two men to have | thowsans a wycke, some wyckes xviij¢ a wycke and some 
borne upon a baro to be byden by for. I had suche my- | wekes a M and iiij the wyche began at mydsomer in the 
self in my lande the wyche many men dyd se and dyd fythe yere and so contynuvid.” “yy 
marvell ther at meche. These clodes wer in the myll viij y 
fvlde.” MoLpEWARPs. that 
‘ 2 Evizasetu: Great Rar. “M4 that my man John Marchand did fynde and men | 

“M4 in the seconde yere of quene Elisabet was the kylled v. young moldewarpes apon a good fryday in won f 
grettes Rayne from myalmas to allholentyde that ever | Aperell, so that we may know that in that monythe they and ™ 
was sene that men cowlde not sowe ther lande.” have young and nakyd they wyr and kownat se [could in hy: 

(Written in another page.) not eee], 

“ M4 that in the seconde yere of quene Elisebeth ther 6 Euizaseru: Scanctry or Foopss. “M 
was the gretes Rayne ffrom Wetsontyde tyll hyt was “ M¢ that in the syx yere of the Rayne of quene Elisa- was t 
Bartylmew day that no man kowde get in hys corne for | beth in that wynter there was moche scarcete and lacke know 
Rayne, Every day that they wyr fayne to onbynde ther | of foder of hey and strawe as was forte yere before for mony 
corne every cheffe and to dry the cheves wt the son and | they wyr fayne to throght all ther strawe beastes. I had “M 
spred them all I dyd spred xlvij lode of wete in the three sowes clene gone all. Ryppe 
myll fylde.” 7 Euizasetn: Frost on THe Titames. Ipghte 

4 Euizaperu: Tue trike Rar. “Mé that in the sevynnythe yere of the Rayne of ll 

“ And also in the fourthe yere of her Rayne ther was | quene Elisabeth in Januari tems [the Thames] at London 
lyke Rayne every other day from mydsomer tyll [blank] | was so frosen that men did shotte and pryche apon the “Me 
that men kowlde nat have ther corne drye to cary.” Ise wt ther bowes, and pleyd at the fotte ball apon the Elysat 

, Se Ise, the wyche was a gret parell and daunger for the Claren 
8 Evizapetu: Pavuw’s STEEPLE BURNED. pull and a gret wonder to se the lyke was never sene other { 

“M4 that the fourth day of June and in the thyrde oo nat after that sort but it hathe bene sevne that it shew tl 
yere of the Rayne of quene Elisabeth Porls stepull was | hathe byn so frosen that men hathe gone over tems w! else wy 
brande wt wyldefyre the more petey.” cart and wagyn upon the Ise,” nother 

4 Evizapetn: Monstrous CHILDREN BORN. 7 Evizasetu: Great 

“M4 in the fourthe yere of quene Elisabeth Rayne | “M4 in the sevynth yere of quene Elisabeth ther was + 
ther wyr Chylderen borne, won at Chechester in Sussex | in Marche shocke a wynd in the est that did continua ake a 
the xxiiij day of June and in the fourthe yere the Roffes | whole wycke and was so sore that it fretid away core in the kny 
a pynned above the yeres [ears] as women dyd the toppe of the Rygge and the syde next the Est that it them a: 
were them. | was clene gone and bare as thoght ther had been nome costely 

“Item another childe was borne at Muche Horkesley | sow" ther bothe wete and rye in all places.” go in v 
in the county of Essex the xxj day of Aperell in the | aiidiiads aie — j 
tourthe yere quene Elisabeth Rayne w'out arme or Bones or Gust POUND BEAR Cote 
lege or pryvey members save stumpis. O prayse ye God M¢. In the vij yere of the Rayne of quene Elisabeth larg th: 
and blesse hys name for his myghte hande hathe wrought | Ther was by a plase called Colchester in Essex a gentiF and ho 
the same,” &c. . | man hunt a foxe after Crystommas and earthed the same and bre! 

: . | fox in a sandy dry grounde and dyggid the same fox and ve 

PuEASANTS KILLED: Francis Satwey: Ricuarp | jp dygging the same dygyed up a thye and all other [twenty 

Hont, Parson or STanrorp, bones perteynyng to a man the skull contaynyth fyve orig.) 

“ Be hyt had in mynde for ever that I Thomas Salway | peckes of wheate in the same it is so gret. The very 1 
did kyll wta spare hawke in a mornyng fyve feysans | shynne bone from the kne to the foote rechet from the “Mey 
that ys to wyt the olde feysand kocke and olde feysand grounde to the eare of a very tall man hys tethe wyche Elisabet} 
hen wt flylt a wynge and thro yang as bygg as olde per- | were taken out of the skull were a handy bred brodde was not 
terynges in a pasture kallyd the low in the pareche of | [a hand’s breadth broad] and ten ynches about one of score vel 


kh 


| 
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that brought the same that had besenes in the eshekyr. 
The wyche tethe was my handy in brede and x ynches 
about the wyche was a monsterus thyng to see yt should 
seme that he was not unburied thys thowsand yere all 
thvs ys true you may tell yt of a certenty the gentilman 
hathe nayled up the skull in hys halle to be sene of all 


men. 
# Verum est quod Mathewe Salwey.” 


8 Evizaneta: PLaGve or CATERPILLARS. 

“The somer in the viij yere of the Rayne of quene 
Elysabet ther was the wonderus nowmber of katarpillas 
come owt of Spayne and Frauns as was never seyne in 
Engvlande befour and they did ete ij ynches of the 
nether ende of the Ry eryis and the tope of the ere. 
Ther was a man, is name is Dalo, did dwell at Wychyn- 
fford, and sayd to me that ther wyr so many apon hym 
that he had moche a do to shefte them away of hym he 
did syt upon a style tourte [toward] the est and did 
come out of the est then wt a esturne wynd he sayd that 
they wolde have fyllid all the donge waynes in any tone. 
They wyr like horse antis wt wyngis. I did se them sat 
and ete the eres.” 

Great Svow: Maw Lost on Crier. 

“M* that ther was a Snowe fylle in Christonmas in the 
viij yere of the Rayne of quene Elisabet that was so deppe 
that no man colde nether ryde nor goe well. Ther wyr 
men of thre score yeres of age that did not se sucha 
won fourte yeres before. Men wyr drownyd bothe horse 
and man ther was won lost upon the Clee and fyve pondis 
in hys purse found dede.” 


10 Hor Summer. 

“M*that in the tenthe yere of quene Elisabethes Rayne 
was the hottis Somar that ever was knowyn I did never 
know the like off hete in my lyffe surely and so sayd 
mony men. 

“M+ at the Wenday befr the Rogacyons wyche I had 
Ryppe straberyes the wyche hathe not bene seyne 
lyghtely,” 


ll Euizaneru: Tue Heracps’ Visiration or 
WonrcESTESHIRE. 

“Mé that in the levenyth yere of the Rayne of quene 
Elysabeth in June came downe in to Worcestershire 
Clarencyus kyng of Armes, and causyd all gentilmen and 
other that wyr not gentylmen to apere before hym to 
shew ther armes and petegre how he is a gentilman or 
else wyll proclayme them no genti!man that canot shew 
nother armes nor petegre and also wyl returne them to 
apere at London before the knyght marsyal in lesse they 
do gre and take order w' the harold here and yt they do 
shew armes or pategres he wy] have for hys fe xx* and yt 
abe no gentilman he will have i" or else present hym to 
the knyght marsyall and he wyll send prevey seles for 
them and make them fyne above at London thys sore and 
costely for bothe the partes they say that they oght to 
§0 im vesetacvon every seven yeres by ther laue every 


won in hys quarter the [that] ys to say est, west, northe, , 


and sowthe wt ther Commyssyons the wyche be wonderus 
larg that ys they shall enter in to Churches, Chapells, 
and howses wt many other thynges to deface, pole down, 
and breke armes that be nat true. He had of me tonty 
ey) shelynges for hys fee that ys a Ryme” (sic. 
orig. 


12 Euizanetu: ABUNDANCE OF GRaAss. 
“Mé that in the twelfe yere of the Rayne of Qwene 
Elisabeth ther was suche abondauns of gras and hey as 


as not seyne in Threscore yeres before as men of thre- 
score yeres did save.” 


Ww teathe we did all see in our offes by a frynd | 


Great Snow. 

“M* that in the twelfe yere of the Rayne of quene 
Elisabeth ther fyll a gret Snowe the monday after myal 
mas day and myals day was then fryday, so that it was 
apon the thyrd day after the wyche I thincke was never 
sene before, wetnes to it Thomas Salwey and other. It 
was wonder to se it in that time of yere that was not 
kynde.” 

15 Evizanetu: No Hawrunory. 
“ M4, That in the xv yere of the rayne of quene Elisa- 


, beth In the moneth of Aperell ther was no treblowyd nor 


noe blowyd hawthorne the wyche was ever wont to be in 
the rogatyon wycke evermore. The will of God be 
fullyd in all thinges,” 


A Wer Harvest. 

“M4 that in the xv yere of the Rayne of quene Elysa- 
beth ther was shuche a wet harvyst and wet wynte of 
rayne contynualy every day or every nyete of rayne 
contynu that ther was susche wete [ wheat] and rye on- 
sowyd by reson of the wette wether that ther is no man 
lyveand yf he war fourskore and fyftene yere that ever 
saw the lyke as I hard won molle say before a dosen 
pepull, who was of that age as he sayd, as I came from 
London at Whateley, my man Thomas Holder hard it as 
I dyd.” 


16 EuizaAsetu: Great Rai 


“M4 that ther was in London the fourthe day of Sep- 
tember was sheshe a great sheure of Rayne the wyche 
lastyd about two howres that canels of the stret being 
very highe and fulle of water wt a gret streme rendyng 
downe nere Dowgate. A yonge man about xx yeres of 
age lepinge over the water in the strett lepped to short 


| and was caryed away downe the stret and so drowned 


and yet ther wyr devers by hym but could not helpe hym, 
and the that toke him up was almost drowned also. 
Thys was a harde desteny to be drowned in the strett in 
so letull a water. Thys was in the xvj vere of quene 


| Elysabet rayne.” 


PEG WOFFINGTON., 


The writer of an article in a late number of the 
Cornhill Magazine, alluding to Margaret Woffing- 
ton, observes : — 

“Her training had not been of the best quality; her 
Irish birth was of the humblest, and she had begun life 


| in Dublin by hanging to the legs of a rope-dancer, 


poor of Teddington, where this Rosalind died, profit at 


Madame Violante, as the latter went through her astound- 
ing performances. Mrs. Woflington was so thoroughly 
a lady in manner, speech, bearing, in grace, and in ex- 
pression that many have doubted she could have beca 
of such very humble origin, and such degraded com- 
panionship as her biographers assign to her. The fact is, 
that the lady was innate in Margaret. It was in her 
from the first, even when she carried water on her head 
from the Liffey to her neighbouring obscure home ; that, 
in spite of her uncultivated youth, she should have had 
all the graces of a true lady has nothing remarkable in it. 
For about fifteen years this untaught but well-inspired 
Irish girl was the popular Rosalind.” 


Also :— 

“Margaret Woffington and Mrs, Pritchard were equally 
unendowed by education.” 

Again : — 

“Even bishops, it is said, forgot her errors; and the 
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this moment by the active and abiding charity of Mar- 
garet Woffington.” 

I am one of those who doubt her very humble 
origin and degraded companionship; nor do I 
think her unendowed by education. I subjoin a 
letter, the original of which is in my possession, 
and it certainly is not the epistle of an ignorant 
person. Madame D’Arblay mentions as a leader 
of ton a famous Mrs. Cholmondely, who was Mar- 
garet Woflington’s sister. 


is bold, free, and clear. Who 


Margaret’s calligraphy | 
Master Thomas | 


Robinson was I am unable to conjecture; neither | 


have I been able to procure any information upon 
the subject. Probably some of your correspondents 
may be able to unravel the mystery. 

F. W. C. 


Clapham Park. 


“ My PRETTY LITTLE OnooNOKO, — 

“I’m glad to hear of y* safe arrfval in Sussex, and 
that you are so well placed in the noble family of Rich- 
mond, &c., for we* I have y* most profound regard and 
respect. Sir Thomas Robinson writes me word yt you 
are very pretty, which has raised my curiosity to a great 
pitch, and it makes me long to see you. 

“T hear the acting poetaster is w you still at Good- 
wood, and has had the insolence to brag of favours from 
me—vain coxcomb! I did indeed, by the persuasion of 
Mr. Swiny* and his assistance, answer the simpleton’s 
nauseous lett'—foh ! 

“He did well, truly, to throw my lett™ into the fire, 
otherwise it must have made him appear more ridiculous 
than his amour at Bath did, or his cudgel-playing with 
y* rough Irish-man. Saucy Jackanapes! to give it for 
a reason for the burning my letter that there were ex- 
pressions too tender and passionate in it to be shewn. 

“TI did in an ironical way (which the booby took in a 
litteral (sic) sense complimt both my self and him on the 
successe (sic) we shared mutually on his first appearance 
on y® stage, and that which he had (all to himselfe) in 
the part of Carlos in Love makes a Man, when, with an 
undaunted modesty, he withstood the attack of his foes, 
arm¢ with catt-calls and other offensive weapons. 

“I did indeed give him a little double meaning touch 
on the expressive and gracefull motion of his hands and 
arms as assistants to his energick way of delivering y* 
poet’s sentim”, and w** he must have learned from y* 
youthfull manner of spreading plaisters when he was 
aprentice (sic). There, these I say were the true motives 
to his burning the Lett", and no passionate expressions of 
mine. 

“I play the part of St Harry Wildair to night, and 
can’t recollect wt I said to the impertinent monster in 


has a copy of it, or I can recover the chief articles in jt, 


you shall have ’em. 
“T am (my D* Black boy) 
with my duty to their Graces, 
* almirer and humble Seryt, 
W orrincroy 


* Satur I 


(iindorsement) 
“ For Mast* Thomas ito inson, 
at Goodwood in 
Sussex.” 


Coreriper’s “ Curista the publi- 
cation of Scott’s Bridal of Tiermain prior or sub- 
sequent to that of Christabel? If the latter, the 
theory I am about to hazard falls at once to the 


| ground ; ¢ otherwise I think I see the key to the 


my lett", nor have I time to say any more now, but yt | 


you shall hear from me by the next post; and if Swiny 


[* Owen Mac Swiny, the dramatist, formerly a mana- 


ger of Drury Lane, and afterwards of the Queen’s Theatre | 


in the Haymarket. He died on Oct. 2, 1754, leaving his 
fortune to his favourite Peggy Woffington.—FEp.] 


| where they erected their castles or 


| 1813, and Coleridge’s Christabel in 1816.—Ep.] 


mystery about the “Lady Geraldine.” She is 
described as the daughter of “Sir Roland & 
Vaux of Triermain,” who wedded, according to Sir 
Walter's Gweneth, the enchanted Sleeping Beauty 
of the Castle of St. John, and daughter of King 
Arthur and Guendolen, as thoroughgoing a witeh 
as any in romance. Such a pedigree as this is, | 
think, quite sufficient to account for the “ uncanni- 
ness ” and weird character of the “ lofty lady” of 
the forest. W. J. 

Temple. 

AUXILIARIES. — The modern Georgian presen's 
an example of the use of will as an auxiliary for 
the future. Brosset, in his Continuation of Klap- 
roth’s Grammar, speaking of the divergence .of 
modern from literary or ancient Georgian, says 
there is a future formed of uxda, which means he 
will, some one will or wills, and also must. He 
compares it with the modern Greek Aci, 0éA« vd. 

Some may suggest that this auxiliary is a result 
of Armenian influence, but I doubt very much 
the- extent of this admitted Armenian influence. 
I believe there is an influence of Georgian or its 
precursor in Armenian. Hype CLARKE. 


Restoration oF OLD — In this age 
of revived architectural and archzeological taste 
and love of antiquity, I am surprised that mor 
attention is not given by millionaires and other 
to the numerous venerable and well-wearing 
structures that are scattered throughout our land, 
and that are capable of being made habitable at a 
comparatively moderate outlay. Such anciest 
buildings are often beautifully situated, and sur- 
rounded with all the amenities of the most pic 
turesque scenery; for our ancestors were far from 
indifferent to the natural attractions of the spot 
palaces. 
this respect I was exceedingly struck, when lately 


Fs Dee. 18, 1743, was on Sunday. ] 
+ Scott's Bridal of Triermain was published in March, 
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on a tour in Scotland, with the old palace of | 


forming No. 6118 of Additional Manuscripts in 


‘nlithgow, so worthy in point of hoary grandeur | the British Museum: — 
Linlithgow, er 


and situation, on the banks of a lovely lake, of 
being a royal residence. True, it is now dis- 
mantled, having been barbarously set fire to in 
ome period of civil dissension; but I hope an 
architect would say that its walls are still sound, 
and capable of forming the supports of a noble 
¢ructure. I can only judge from a somewhat 
hasty visit to the palace. Adjoining it is one of 
the best preserved and most ancient Gothic 
churches in Scotland, which luckily escaped the 
fury of the reckless spoliators. A TRAVELLER. 


Taz Rute or tHE Roap at Sera.—Much has 
heen written in “ N. & Q.” on the “ Rule of the 
Road” on land. Surely the following is worth 
preserving : — 

“SAILING RULES: AIDS TO MEMORY, IN RHYME, BY 
THOMAS GRAY, ASSIST, SECRETARY, BOARD OF TRADE, 
“Two Steam Ships Meeting. 
“Meeting Steamers do not dread 
When you see Three Lights ahead — 
Port your helm, and show your Rep. 
* Two Steam Ships Passing. 
“Green to GreEN—or, Rep to Rep — 
Perfect safety—Go ahead! 
“ Two Steam Ships Crossing. 
“If to your Starboard red appear, 
It is your duty to keep clear; 
To act as judgment says is proper — 
To Port—or Starboard—Back—or, Stop her! 
“ Bat when upon your Port is seen 
A Steamer’s Starboard light of Green, 
There’s not so much for you to do, 
The Green light must keep clear of you. 
“ General Caution, 
“ Both in safety and in doubt 
Always keep a good look-out ; 
In danger, with no room to turn, 
Ease her !—Stop her !—Go astern !” 
(Extracted from The Standard of Oct. 28, 1867.) 
JosEPuUS. 


_Larr Dixners.—People who have fallen into 
the modern fashion of dining at 8.30 r.a. should 


read and digest the following advice, addressed to | 


the great Lord Bacon by his kind, venerable, and 
‘agacious mother, from Gorhambury : — 
“Look very well to your health. Sup not, nor sit up, 
‘ate. Surely I think your drinking to bedwards hindereth 
your and your brother’s digestion very much. I never 
knew any but sickly that used it, besides being ill for 
heads and eyes. Observe well, yet in time.” 

Her letter is dated August 20, 1594, but modern 
matrons might repeat the admonition. 


Sypney SMIRKE. 


Moxvmentat Inscrirtiox. — The following 
memorandum, in a modern hand, is bound up be- 
tween the 196th and 197th page of the volume of 
Gervaise Holles Lincolnshire Collections, now 


“ Transcript of a Monumental Inscription in the Chapel 
of _ Beanery of Benedictines at Louvain, May 20th, 
‘ . 
O. M. 
Hic jacet 
Gulielmus Moor 
Lincolniensis 
contra perduelles Regi 
centurio militavit 
Tandem melior Christi 
miles patriam ob fidem 
deserens . . . militiam 
clausit et vitam 
Obiit 8 Septem. A.p. 1682, 
Ftatis suze 66. 
tequiescat in pace.” 
Cornus. 
Snoppy: Mcneo.—I read in the Third Report 
of the Commissioners on the Pollution of Rivers, 
that shoddy, the produce of soft woollen rags, such 
as old worn-out carpets, flannels, Guernseys, 
stockings, and similar fabrics, was first introduced 
about the year 1813, at Batley near Dewsbury. 
Mungo was adopted in the same district, but some- 
what later. It is the produce of worn-out broad 
or similar cloths of fine quality, as also of the 
shreds and clippings of cloth. The term is stated 
to have arisen in consequence of the difficulty at 
first of manipulation: a manufacturer gave some 
of the materials to his foreman, who, after trial in 
the shoddy machine, came back with the remark, 
“Tt winna go”; when the master exclaimed, 
“But it mun §. 


Execution or I,—In a long auto- 


| graph letter I possess, addressed to Johann Coc- 


ceius of Leyden, July, 1651, by Johannes Huldricus, 
in Eccl. Tiguri. Verbi Dei Minister, he speaks, 
amongst other important events, of the death of 
King Charles I. which he witnessed : — 
“QLugduno Batavorum Galliam, mox anno vertente 


Angliam Theologie practice ergo, petij, ubi, supplicio 


Regis securi fracti presens adstiti; tragedia inaudita, 
et vel auditu ne dicam visu horrenda!” [and he adds] 
“Ex Anglia Batavos iterum petij, propter plratarum in- 
sultus qui tam undiquaque Anglis insultabant,” 


Queries. 


BANKERS’, OR MASONS’ MARKS. 


In November, 1864, when I was last staying 
with my late cousin, the Rey. Canon Hutchinson, 
in the Close at Lichfield, a stranger visited the 
Cathedral, and passed a considerable time one 
morning in the pursuit of a branch of archzeological 
study to which I had not then turned my atten- 


tion. He examined many parts of the interior 
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walls of the building in search of ancient masons’ 
marks s-ratched or cut on the stone. The subject, 
to me, having the charm of novelty, induced me 
to make inquiry from stone-cutters and others as 
to the employment of such marks, whether in 
ancient or modern times, and whether they were 
merely fanciful, or were intended to answer any 
useful purpose. When a man is about to work a 
block of stone, he places it upon a stool or stout 
table, or more commonly a heavy junk of wood. 
This table or support is termed in the trade a 
“ bank,” and the men who work at it are called 
“ Bankers.” Hence it follows, by an easy se- 
quence, that the marks of these men should be 
termed “ Bankers’ Marks.” One or two reasons 
were given me in explanation of their use. It is 
plain that every man must work his different 


pieces of stone as to make them fit well together | 
when they are placed in the building, and, to know | 
those which he has himself worked, he will put | 


his own mark upon them. 
private reason for their employment, but another 
was also given me. The foreman or clerk of the 
works will sometimes require to know what work 
was executed by what men; for where a block of 
stone has been sent up to the building (among 
twenty others) badly shaped or carelessly worked, 
the foreman would require to know who did it, in 
order to reprimand the bad workman. The use 
of such marks therefore nails every bit of work 
upon its author. The employment of such marks 
in masonry is said to date from a very early period. 


Down to about the fourteenth or fifteenth century, | 
| point, almost regular enough to have been struck 


I was informed, it was customary to put these 
marks on the outside face of the stone, where they 
remained visible after the building was completed ; 
but subsequently to that time, for some reason or 
other (perhaps because they were thought to be 
unsightly), they were placed on the bed of the 
stone, where they are concealed. When Sidmouth 
arish church, in Devonshire, was rebuilt in, 1860, 
y a whim of the clerk of the works the masons’ 
marks were put on the outer face, where they may 
still be seen—that is, in such cases as where the 
lamentably soft stone has not decayed away. 
During the process of restoring Lichfield 
Cathedral, nearly the whole of the interior had 
been scraped, so as to remove the successive coats 
of whitewash, by which operation any scratches 
still retaining the lime revealed themselves clearly 
upon the darker coloured stone. Mr. Yeend (pro- 
nounced Yend), the head verger, and a very intel- 
ligent man by the way, informed me that the gen- 
tleman who was engaged in the researches alluded 
to was named Ford, and that he had it in contem- 
plation to bring out a book on the subject of these 
marks, illustrated with facsimiles of them. Having 
been shown some of the marks by Mr. Yeend, 
and fired by the newness of the subject, I set to 


This might be his own | 


of such as I found. As further tending to girs 
interest to the practice amongst workmen of usj 
such devices, 1 was told that men jealously ad. 
hered to them through life, and that they wer 
frequently transmitted from father to son. Before 
I left Lichfield I had collected nearly thirty of 
them, all of which I still retain, pasted into g 
book, together with memorandums noting the 
laces where they occurred. In illustration of this 
will mention some of them, as, for instance, 
plain cross occurring on the south side of the la 
south-west pier of the central tower: the full 
on N. side of presbytery, this part of the building 
having been erected about 1325; the saltier, three 
examples on first pier (from the west door) on X, 
side of nave ; the saltier crossed again like a cross- 
crosslet, on third pier, 8. side of nave, built about 
1250; a rude Greek a, two examples on columns 
E. side of N. transept, near the organ; figure like 
a bent bow with string, or chord and arc, two on 
seventh pier N. side of nave ; arrow head, two on 
W. side of N.W. pier of central tower ; arrow on 
E. side of N. transept ; two lines conjoined, making 
a figure like a flail, three examples, from N. tran- 
sept, built about 1240, and central tower ; two flails 
saltier-wise, W. side of N. transept; a perpen- 


| dicular line with three side lines sloping upwanis 


out of it, two or three on fourth pier on S. side of 
nave ; a -altier between two perpendicular lines, 
two on fifth pier on S. side of nave; a triangle 
crossed at the points, two on N. side of first pier on 


| S. side of nave, nearly twenty feet from floor; s 


trefoil of three vesica-shaped figures conjoined in 


with the compasses, two on 8. side of S.W. pier 


| of central tower; a trefoil of three triangles con- 


| joined in 


| 


| 


oint, one near great west door, N, side, 
and two behind S. half of chapter-house door; 
a star like eight spokes of a wheel, third pier 8. 
side of nave; a star like six spokes of a wheel on 
left side of organ; a star on six points formed of 
two equilateral triangles, one on left of organ 
front on wall in N. aisle of choir, and another o 
left of door going to chapter-house, in same aisle; 
a star of five points on W. side of S.W. pier of 
central tower, near the floor. I may also mention 
rudely formed letters used as marks, such as M, 
V, R, W., &c. occurring in different places. Ther 
are all Roman capitals. On the wall to the let 
of the organ front are apparently the letters I—RB, 
conjoined by a horizontal line. In looking for 
masons’ marks, the inquirer ought to find at 
two of the same sort, in order to be certain that 
the scratches are not accidental. 

With regard to the modern marks used by the 
masons who rebuilt Sidmouth church in 1800, ! 
may as well add that I copied the marks at th 
time, and I also took down the names of all th 
men who used them. It would be interesting n0¥ 


work examining the cathedral, and made rubbings | to know the names of those who had put them @ 
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the stone-work of Lichfield Cathedral more than | wich (oldest), Faversham, Southampton, Peven- 
600 years ago. | sey, and especially Winchelsea? Instead of pro- 
Such are my notes. By way of query I would | jecting from the stern of the ship, the rudder in 
ask whether Mr. Ford has gone on with his book? | these examples passes over the side of the vessel 
P. Hurcnrnson. | in a way which I never heard of or ever before 
meen | saw delineated. Any information upon this 
Ayonymovs Writers (2° S, iii. 103.)\—Under curious point will be of interest to me as a col- 

this heading Mr. Botton Cornry quoted some | lector of medieval seals. M. D. 


yerses for your readers to identify. As this has 
never been done, will he now supply the author's Crartox, Kxt.—In 1701 the 
Rarrn Tuomas, | &Uthorities of St. Thomas's Hospital, to which he 
name! * | had been a considerable benefactor, erected a 
BARTLET Hovss. — In a quotation from The | statue in marble to Sir Robert Clayton, Knt. 
Postman for April 6, 1699 (3 8, x. 357), Bartlet |The work is considered to be one of great merit, 
House is referred to as being “at the east end of | but there is no record as to the artist. If any of 
Hide Park.” Is anything known of the lace, or your readers can assist me in discovering “the 
ite occupants, previous to the above date? Whence | name of the sculptor, I shall be extremely obliged. 
did it derive its name ? Cri. | W.R.C. 


Dr. Bow. —I remember to have heard some Betis.—When were these first intro- 
time ago the following story of Dr. Blow, who duced in England ? GrorcE Vere Irvine. 
was organist of Westminster Abbey about the 
year 1700. Once, when travelling, a foreigner GENERAL Ricnarp Matuew. — This ill-fated 
showed him a piece of music, the work of some officer, who was outmaneuvred by Tippoo Sahib 
eminent composer on the Continent. Blow bor- | at Bednure, and murdered by him in cold blood 
rowed the manuscript, and returned it the next afterwards, is ~~ osed to have belonged to the 
day with a second part added to it; whereupon Irish family of MTathew, the representative of 
the foreigner exclaimed, “ Sir, you are the devil which held the earldom of Llandaff If any of 
or Dr. Blow.” Can any of your correspondents the readers of “N. & Q.” could give any infor- 
tell me the name of the musician whose work mation respecting the family to which General 
was thus supplemented, and what composition Richard Mathew belonged, the writer of this 
can have made Blow’s name so famous on the query will feel greatly obliged. M. M. 


P he C More and Famitres.—Will any reader 
Crxque-Port Srarts.—At the Congress of the of «N, & Q.” inform me if they can enlighten me 
British Archeological Association, held at Ilast- | 6) the following query ?— Sir John More, Lord 
ne 5? 1866, a vr was read by T. H. Qhief Justice of ngland, in his will mentions 
Cole, Esq., M.A., on the “Antiquities of Hast- the name of Gunne. In the State Papers of 
ings," Which has been printed in the volume of ffenry VIII. Christ‘ Gunner or Gunier is men- 
the Transactions of the Association. In his re- tioned between King Henry VII. and VIII. and 
marks upon the town-seal of Hastings, Mr. Cole Wolsey, when the latter was in Calais in 1627, 
alludes to the representation given on the seal of and Sir'T. More was acting with them, and a note 
the victory gained in 1267 by Hubert de Burgh jp vol. i. p- 279 states that he was sometimes 
devi the fleet of Prince Louis of France (the called Mores. I wish to ascertain if his real name 
og on the seal being that of one vessel run- was Abel Gunne. There was a William Gonel, 
mf ~ another), and believes the Hastings the friend of Erasmus, and who came from Sir T. 
M to be unique in this characteristic. On this Nore's family, who was a learned man, familiar 
point, however, he is in error, as this nautical g¢ Cambridge College, and was su d to be 
4 is still more clearly given on the town-seal | the clergyman who was collated by Nicholas West, 
¢ nee » & cinque-port under Hastings. The Bishop of Ely, to be rector of Conyngton in 
‘ita ship on the Pevensey seal has for its Cambridge, and remained rector there for many 
reser occupant a bishop, with mitre and pas- years, Can he be the same as Abel Gunner or 
le M staff; army intended to represent Eustace (Gunne? Any particulars explaining why Gunner 
df the B ned Mh ae who had the command | was called Mores, &c., will be thankfully received 
@ Yauphin’s fleet, but who is said to have by A. Rives, Mrs. Maxwell’s, Stationer, Museum 
been beheaded after the engagement as a mere Street, W.C 
Sea-rover, and no true knight entitled to the ne 
ours of war. | Putroroey.—Can any of your readers tell me 
May I further draw the attention of such of of any book or paper treating fully of a subject 
your readers as have access to any collection of | which Trench, in English Past and Present, touches 
medieval seaport seals, to the position of the | slightly upon, viz., “ words formerly good English 
ship's rudder in the seals of Bristol, Dover, Dun- , now become provincial or vulgar”? = J. BL L, 
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Porm.—Can anyone oblige me with informa- | 


tion respecting a poem, I believe Cornish, some 
part of which runs thus ? — 
“ Crossbows, tobacco-pipes, 
And round about you see 
His wife, good dame, 
And a litter of cats, 
And he looked like the head 
Of an ancient family.” 

I may be wrong in the rhyme, but I[ heard it 
many years ago, and should like, if possible, to 
obtain a copy. Epwarpb 

REFERENCE : — 

“ Perchance such may be in via perficiendorum, which 
Divines allow to Monasticall life, but not perfectorum, 
which by them is only due to the Prelacy,” 

What divines are here referred to as drawing 
this distinction between the life of monks and 
prelates P Crt. 


RicHarp, or THE Romans.—Can any one | 
inform me whether any engraving of Richard, | 


King of the Romans, brother of Henry III. of 
England, exists; and if so, whether it is to be ob- 
tained? Also, where Professor Gebauer's Life of 
the same prince can be procured ? H. L. 


Rosny. —In a window at Charmouth I saw 
an old-fashioned bracket in plaster, bought a few 
years ago at the sale of a French lady’s furniture. 
There was nothing remarkable about it except 
the inscription, which ran thus—the letters in 
capitals, well formed and gilt : — 

* Relevez-vous, mais relevez-vous done, Rosny, Ils 
vont croire que je vo&'s pardonne.” 

To what event in the life of Sully, or any other 
Rosny, can these words refer ? 

The bracket did not seem older than the period 
of Louis Quinze. Kk. B. 


CROKER AND GuTurie Famrires. — Richard 
William Croker of Croom Castle, co. Limerick 
(youngest son of John Croker of Ballynaguard, by 
Sarah Pennefather), is said to have married, about 
the year 1790, Miss Guthrie. Can any of your 
Irish correspondents give me further information 
about her and the children of this marriage? I 
am endeavouring to complete the pedigree of the 
ancient family of Croker in all its branches. It 
became extinct in Devon, I believe, on the mar- 
riage of Mary, daughter and heir of Courtenay 
Croker, with James Bulteel of Flete. C.J. R. 


Smarp.—Shard-borne” or “shard-born beetle” 
(Macbeth; Act ITI. Sc. 2): does it, or does it not, 
mean born of dung? That is clearly a meaning 
of shard. See Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic 
Words, where he cités for this meaning North, 
who explains shard by cow-dung; and Elyot, 
“sharde and dunge.” Mr. Halliwell says also, 
that Harrison calls the beetle the “turd-bug.” 
This is also clearly the meaning of shard in 
Dryden's lines : — 


| Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things, 
As only buzz to heaven with evening wings.” 
| Hind and Panther, Part 1, 
| This is a description of dissenting sects, whic 
| he has before called — 


“ A slimy-born and sun-begotten tribe.” 


Shard also means a hard shell, like the beetle’s 
covering; and the “sharded beetle” of Shake. 
| speare (Cymbeline, Act III. Sc. 3), is doubtless 
the hard-cased or mailed beetle. CH 


{ICHARD BrinstEy SHERIDAN.—It is recorded 

in the biography of Sheridan that he materially 
| apo his election as M.P. for Stafford in 178) 


| by providing places for some of his constituents a 


| “ Drury Lane and the Opera House.” Was Sheri- 
| dan either proprietor, manager, or director of the 
| Opera House as well as Drury Lane? Andifs0, 
was the Opera [louse in question that in the 
| 


Haymarket, built by Sir John Vanbrugh cires 
1728, and burnt down in June 1789 ? J. A. 

Peckham, 

Snootine Stars: THE Battie or Sepemoor. 
— The following lines in Dryden's “ Hind ani 
Panther,” part 11., describing a celestial pheno 
menon seen by himself on the night of the battle 
of Sedgmoor (July 6-7, 1686), seem to be a de- 
scription of a shower of shooting stars: — 

“ Such were the pleasing triumphs of the sky 

For James his late nocturnal victory : 

The pledge of his almighty Patron’s love, 
The fireworks which His angels made above. 

I saw myself the lambent easy light 

Gild the brown horror and dispel the night.” 

It is singular that there is no other know 
contemporary allusion to what is here referred to 
by Dryden. Lord Macaulay has not noticed this 
passage in his account of the battle of Sedgmoor. 
Sir Walter Scott says in his note on the passage, 
“The author seems to allude to some extraor- 
dinary display of the Awrora Borealis on the even- 
ing of the battle of Sedgmoor, which was chiefly 
| fought by night.” In a learned paper on Shoot- 
| ing Stars just published in the Corn/ill Magaaw 
the showers of July 25-30 are mentioned. CH. 


Symprer: Frayt’.—In a certain document, 
endorsed “ Burg’ Shaston, 1565,” relating to ® 
tripartite division of the conventual buildings 
there, published in Hutchins’s Dorset (1st edit. 
vol. ii, p. 21), one or two unusual words occur, 
e. g- sympree — 

“ The scite & precincts of the late monastery of Shas 
ton, with all maner of houses &c,, & also the sympree & 
the ground called Park Gardens,” &c. 

“ Item, the ground of the sympree & of the Church.” 

Also frayt’: “the great chamber next to the 
frayt’, called the frayt’ chamber.” 

? should be glad of an elucidation of these two 
words, which I cannot find in the glossaries. 

C. W. 
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Queries with Answers. | mons had declared the throne vacant ; and doubtless was 
intended to influence the decision of the Upper House. 
Tue EaRLpoM oF Devon.—In an account of Edmund Bohun replied to Collier in the tract possessed 

the see of Bristol, recently published, is the fol- | by our correspondent, entitled “A History of the Deser- 

lowing passage respecting Bishop Henry Reginald | tion, &c.,” containing an account of all the proceedings 

Courtenay : — connected with the Revolution, and a review of the king’s 
« Fis family, one of the most ancient in Europe, lost | acts, which led to the attempt of the Prince of Orange. 

for two centuries and more, through a singular circum- | Bohun’s pamphlet is reprinted in the State Tracts of 

stance, the earldom of Devon, to which they were en- | William IIT, i. 39-98. ] 

titled, and which was at length recovered by his son.” 


What was this singular circumstance ? 
UNEDA. 


Eonanvs.—A few days ago I saw in the library 
of a friend a small curious work, entitled — 

“De tuenda bona valetudine Libellus Eobani Hessi, 
commentariis doctissimis a Joanne Placobomo Professore 
Medico quondam in Academia Regiomontané illustratus, 
Franc. Anno M.D.LXXXI. ... .” 


* Philadelphia. 

[The earldom of Devon was in abeyance two hundred 
aad seventy-four years. Sir Edward Courtenay, created | 
Earl of Devon Sept. 3, 1553 (the grantee of the patent | Of Eobanus I know little, and that not to his 
under which Viscount Courtenay in 1830 claimed the | credit. He died in 1540. Some of his writings 
eatldom) was an object of jealousy to the crown during | are mentioned in a very brief account of him in 
the reign of Edward VI., in consequence of his proximity | Lempriére’s Universal ‘Biography, but not the 
to the throne, and was confined in the Tower. Upon | above. 8.5. 8. 
the accession of Queen Mary he was immediately released [ Helius Eobanus Hessus, a Latin poet of Hesse, was 
and received into her especial favour, which circumstance | bornJan.6,1488, under a tree in the fields, and therefore pro- 
has been attributed by historians to her entertaining a bably of obscure parents. He became, however, so famous 
personal affection for him. Not long after the patent by his poems, as to be called the German Homer. He taught 
creating him earl was issued, having incurred the queen’s | the belles lettres at Erfort and Nuremberg, then at 
displeasure, he was induced to go abroad, and died at Marpurg, where the landgrave of [fesse loaded him with 
Padua in 1556, withont issue. This unfortunate noble- | favours. Eobanus was given to his country vice of ex- 
man seemed to be bora to be a prisoner; for, from twelve | cessive drinking, in which he prided himself. He died 
years of age to the time of his death, he had scarcely | Oct. 5, 1540, at Marpurg. A list of his works is given in 
cajoyed four entire years of liberty. the Biographie Universelle, ed, 1855, xii. 497, and Watt’s 

Sir William Courtenay, of Powderham, third Viscount | Bibliotheca Britannica, His De Tuendé bond Valetudine 
Courtenay, descended from Sir Philip Courtenay, son | has been frequently reprinted, 1555, 1564, 1571, 1582, and 
of Hugh XI., second Earl of Devon, claimed the earldom particularly admired. The Life of Eobanus was written 
in 1830 as heir male of the above Edward XX., fourth by Joachim Camerarius, Nuremb, 1553, 8yo. } 

arl of Devon ; and the House of Lords resolved, March 14, 


i831, that he had established his claim. He died un- | 
married at Paris, May 26, 1835, when the earldom de- I can get an English version of Lodbrog’s Sword 


valved on his cousin William Courtenay, son and heir of Song? Also whether there is any good English 


Henry Reginald Courtenay, D.D., Bishop of Exeter. | poem on the death of Ignatius the martyr? 
W. P. 


taGNAR Lopproc. —Can you tell me where 


Sandford Parsonage, Dublin. 

[By the Sword Song our correspondent no doubt 
alludes to Lodbrog’s Epicedium, or Death Song, of which 
every stanza began “ Hiuggom ver med hiaurvi” (We 
hewed with our swords), or, according to Olaus Wormius’ 
Latin version, “ Pugnavimus ensibus” (We have fought 
with swords). The following versions of this famed song 
have been published: (1.) “The Death-Song of Ragnar- 
Present State of Affairs ; and, in particular, whether we | Lodbrog, King of Denmark. Translated from the Latin 
owe Allegiance to the King in these Circumstances? | of O. Wormius, by H. Downman. Latin and English. 
And whether we are bound to treat with him, and call | Lond. 1781, 4to.” (2.) “ Lodbrokar-Quida : or the Death- 
him back again or not? Printed by Authority, 1688, | Song of Lodbroc, now first correctly printed from various 
to.” In this work King James is considered as a deser- manuscripts, with a free English* translation. To which 
tr of the crown. Jeremy Collier was one of the first to | are added the various readings, a literal Latin version, 
Support publicly the claims of King James. This he did | an Islando-Latino Glossary, and Explanatory Notes. By 
im & tract under the title of “The Desertion Discussed, in | J. Johnstong. Printed at Copenhagen, 1782, 16mo.” : 
a Letter to a Country Gentleman, 1688, 4to,” which was | We have never met with any good English poem on 
oe attack upon the principles of the Revolu- the death of Ignatius. There is a tragedy entitled The 

» At appears to have been written just after the Com- | Martyrdom of Ignatius, by the Inte John Gambold, M.A. 


“Tue Drsertion,” 1689.—Who was the author 
of“ The Desertion, or account of all the public 
affairs in England from Sept. 1688 to February 
following,” by a Person of Quality, 4to, London, 
1689? T. E. 

[This is one of the tracts occasioned by the abdication 
of James II. The controversy was commenced by Bishop 
Burnet, in a pamphlet entitled “An Inquiry into the 
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NOTES AND 


QUERIES. S. XII. Nov. 30, "67, 


Moravian Minister of Staunton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, 
1773, 1789, 8vo.} 


“ Eprstota Encyciica Ertscororvm 1867.”— 
The Greek version of this interesting document is 
by the Venerable Archdeacon Wordsworth of 
Westminster. By whom is the Latin version? 
The oy said that the late much esteemed | 
Bishop Lonsdale of Lichfield was to have under- 
taken this. Did he live to complete it? This | 
fact, if really ascertainable, would be well worthy 
of preservation in“ N.& Q.” Juxta TURRM™. | 

[It was stated in The Church Times of Oct. 19, 1867, 
that the Latin version of the Encyclical Letter was en- 
trusted to the Right Rev. E. Harold Browne, Bishop of | 
| 


Ratio Reevu.”—When was “ ultima 
ratio regum ” first applied to artillery ? or is the 
expression older, and signifying war ? C. A. 

[This motto was engraved on the French cannon by 
order of Louis XIV.] 


Replies. 


DESTRUCTION OF BOOKS AT STATIONERS’ 
HALL IN THE YEAR 1599. 


S, xii. 374.) 


In your number for November 9, Cvser in- 
quired whether “ the entry relating to this incident 
which is referred to by Warton as being on the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company has ever 
been printed, as it would be very serviceable at 
the present time.” Previous to the appearance of 
this query, I had made, with the permission of the 
authorities at Stationers’ Hall, a verbatim copy of 
the whole of the entry, which I beg to send for 
insertion in “N.& Q.” The original entries in 
the Stationers’ Register are written in hands 
which are rather difficult to decipher, but having 
applied myself to the task with necessary care, I 
venture to say that this is a correct transcript. 
Warton, in his History of English Poetry, vol. iii. 
p. 304, ed. 1840, in his abstract of it, has been 
guilty of a remarkable oversight; for though he 
mentions all the works named below as having | 
been “ordered for immediate conflagration,” he | 
omits to notice what is equally evident in the 
original entry (Registr. Station. C. fol. 316 b), 
that the Caltha Poetarum and Hall's Satires were 
“staid” (or reprieved), and that Willobie’s Avisa 
(incorrectly entered as‘‘ Advisa”) was ordered to 
be “called in.” 

The following is a copy of the “Order for Con- 
flagration ” : — 


“Satyres tearmed Hall’s Satyres, viz. Virgidemiarum, 


or his tootheles or bitinge Satyres. 


Pigmalion with certaine other Satyres.* 
The Scourge of Villanye.t+ 


The Shadowe of Truthe in Epigrams and Satyres.t Aldee 
Snarlinge Satyres.§ “T 
Caltha Poetarum.|| Hall 
Davye’s Epigrams, with Marlowes Elegyes. Pig 
The booke againste Women, viz. of Marriage anj Th 
Wyvinge.** The 

The xv Joyes of Marriage.++ Sns 

“ That noe Satyres or Epigrams be printed hereafter, Da 

“ That noe Englishe Historyes bee printed excepte ther Ma 
bee allowed by some of her Mates Privie Counsell. ; 15. 

“That noe Playes bee printed excepte they bee allowed 
by sooche as have authoritie. 

“That all Nasshes bookes and G. Harvyes bookes x sy 
taken wheresoever they maye be found, and that none Marl. 
theire bookes bee ever printed hereafter. incon 

“ That thoughe any booke of the nature of theise here conde 
tofore expressed shalbe broughte unto you under the ston § 
hands of the Lo. Archebisshop of Canterburye, or the La, Hall’ 
B. of London, that the said booke shall not bee printed Pari 

| untill the Mr or wardens have acquainted the said Le: Is occ 

Ar? or the Lo. B. with the same to knowe whether it shock 

theire hand or no, : a | 
Jo. Cantvar. 

Ric, Loxpos, bon 

“ Suche bookes as can be found, or are allready taken 
of the Argumentes aforesaid, or any of the bookes above 13 
expressed, lett them bee forthwithe broughte to the B, of 
London to be burnte. 

Jo. CANTUAR. 

“ Ric. Lonpoy. 
“ Sit examinatu.” A 
“ Die Veneris primo Junii xli* Re. attes 

“The Comaundements aforesaid were delyvered att Sei 

Croydon by my Lo: Grace of Canterbury and _ the Bishop seig 
of London under theire hands to Mt Newbery, M* Binge, lam 
and Mt Ponsonby, Wardens. And the said Mt an dell 
Wardens did there subscribe twoo coppies thereof, on Parl 
remayninge with my Lords Grace of Canterbury, and p-6) 
thother with the Bishop of London. clea 
“ Die Lune iiij® Junii xli° Re. entr 

“The foresaid Comaundements were published at Sts Duk 
tyoners Hall to the Companye and especyally to th less 

rynters, vz. John Wyndett, Gabriell Simpson, Richar! 
iraddocke, Henrye Kingston, Willm. Whyte, Raphe 

* By John Marston ; but published anonymously, 158, Casi 
+ By Marston. First edition 1598 ; second ed. 1599. Con 
3 The title of this work, which is by Edward ou matt 
is “Skialetheia, or a Shadowe of Truth in certaine Epi- tion: 
grams and Satyres,” 1598, Of this most rare book I fount dese 
at Lamport Hall at the same time as the Venus and Adonit - 
and Passionate Pilgrime, both dated 1599 (see “ N. €Q 4 
Oct. 12.) a remarkably beautiful copy, clean and perfect, mest 
in the pamphlet form, with edges entirely uncut. able 
§ “Micro-cynicon, sixe snarling Satyres by T. % be pl 
Gentleman,” perhaps Thomas Middleton. London, T. “and 
Creede, 1599. : 
| “ One of the most exceptionable books (says War Mai 
ton) of this kind (i. e. “dissolute sallies ”) written by T. im 15 
Cutwode, appeared in 1599.” bl. 
“ Certaine of Ovides Elegies, by C. Marlow.” 1635, 
** “ Of Marriage and Wiving, a Controversie betwee purp 
Hercules and Torquato Tasso, translated into English by and t 
Robert Tofte.” London, T. Creede, 1599, 4to. j a 
++ This anonymous work was first printed by Wynky por A 
de Worde in 1509, 4to. But the last edition of . 
mentions no later edition as having come down to @ ian 


time. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Flower, Thomas Judson, Peeter Shorte, Adam Islipe, 
Richard Feild, Edmond Bollifante, Tho. Creed, Edwarde 
Aldee, Valentyne Symes. 

«Theis bookes presently thereuppon were burnte in the 

Theis staid — 

Pigmalion. Caltha Poetarum, 

The Scourge of Vilany. Halls Satires, 

The Shadowe of Truthe, 

Snarlinge Satires. 

Davies 

Marriage and Wyvinge. 

15 jen of Marriage. Willobies Advisa to 

bee called in.” * 

« We may wonder,” says Mr. Dyce, in his Account of 
Marlowe and his Writings, p. xxxviii, ed. 1865, “ at the 
inconsistency of the book-inquisitors of those days, who 
condemned to the lames Marlowe’s Ovid's Elegies, Mar- 
ston’s Metanorphosis of Pygmalion’s Image, nay, even 
Hall’s Satires, and yet spared Harington’s Orlando 
Furioso, which equals the original in licentiousness, and 
is occasionally so gross in expression that it would have 
shocked Ariosto. The truth may be, that ‘the authori- 
ties’ did not choose to meddle with a translation which 
was not only dedicated to the Virgin Queen, but had 
been executed at her desire.” 

CHartes Epmonps., 


136, Strand. 


COLBERT, BISHOP OF RODEZ. 
(3" S, xii. 226, 272, 317, 397.) 


Ayeto-Scotvs is mistaken in stating that an 
attestation of the descent of Colbert Marquis de 
Seignelay was ratified by a Scottish Act of Par- 
liament in 1686. The document to which Mr. Rid- 
dell refers does appear in the proceedings of the 
Parliament of that year (Act Parl. Scot. vol. viii. 
p- 611), but there is no Act ratifying it. This is 
clear when its terms are compared with the next 
entry, which is a ratification in favour of George 
Duke of Gordone. In fact, it is neither more nor 
less than a petition, which the Parliament had the 
courtesy to permit their clerk to insert in the 
minutes in the same way as petitions are now oc- 
casionally printed with the votes of the House of 
Commons ; but they took no further action in the 
matter, and expressed no opinion on its allega- 
tions. Its conclusion shows that this is its proper 
description : — 

“All these premises we know to be most true Therefore 
most humbly beseech His Ma’tie and the right honour- 
able the Estates mett in this Parliament, That they wold 
be pleased by their Act to command the directors of his 


* “Willobie his Avisa, or the true Picture of a modest 
Maide and of a chast and constant Wife”; first printed 
in 1594, 4to. According to the last edition of Lowndes’ 
Bibl. Man. it was reprinted in 1596, 1605, 1609, and 
1635. The edition of 1605, London, by John Windet, 4to, 
purports to be “ the fourth time corrected and amended ” ; 
and that of 1635, 4to, “the fifth time corrected.” This 
enumeration leaves one edition unaccounted for, which 
may be one printed in this same year, 1599, and before 
ey ordered, as we find above, “ to bee called in.” 

tracts from the fourth edition are given by Haslewood 
in Brydges’ British Bibliographer, iv. 241-259. 


Ma’ties Chancellary to make and write a bore briefe to 
pass his Ma’ties great seall according to the tenor of the 
premises whereby that illustrious and most noble family 
of Colberts may be restored to us their friends and to their 
own native countrey. And that envious and malignant 
fame may be silenced and posterity better informed, and 
that no doubt or debate may arise concerning these our 
Lines of attestation, we have putt thereto our subserip- 
tiones manuall freely and unanimously as follows.” 

Unfortunately nothing follows, and consequently 
we are left in ignorance as to who the petitioners 
were. 

The document is headed, “ Warrand for a Bore 
Brieve to Charles Colbert, Marques of Seignelay.” 

It may be supposed that the word warrand 
indicates that an authority was granted for issuing 
this brief; but this is not the case, as that phrase 
in Scotland at the time meant no more than what 
we now convey by the expression, “The grounds 
or reasons for.” <A bore briefe is a very obsolete 
chancellary writ,—so obsolete indeed that it is not 
mentioned by either Stair or Erskine. Its mean- 
ing is, however, evident. It was a statement of 
the various maternal descents of the person re- 
ferred to, and would be an authority for quarter- 
ing the arms of these ladies on his shield, a matter 
at that time of some importance abroad, where 
the right to use at least sixteen of such quarter- 
ings was the test of the importance and rank of 
the person. 

he Colbert pedigree, as stated in the petition, 
has enough of grandiloquence, and, I suspect, also 
of fable; but it would take a long time to examine 
the truth of its numerous links. 
Grorce VERE IRvINe. 


There is no doubt of the Scottish descent of 
the Bishop of Rodéz. He was descended from 
George Cuthbert, of Castle Hill; who, in con- 
sideration of his valour at the battle of Harlaw in 
1411, had an addition granted to his arms, as may 
be seen in the Heralds’ College in Scotland. John 
Cuthbert, Baron of Castle Hill, married Jean 
Hay, heiress of Dalgethy, of which marriage there 
was issue four sons: George, the eldest, Baron of 
Castle Hill; Lachlam, the second son, a major- 
general in the French service ; Alexander, the third 
son, naturalised in France; and James, the fourth 
son, who settled in Carolina. George, the eldest 
son, married Mary MacIntosh of Holm, and there 
was issue of such marriage four sons: James, who 
settled in Georgia, North America; Seignelay, 
Bishop of Rodéz; Lewis; and George, who set- 
tled in Jamaica. Lewis, by some family arrange- 
ment, acquired the Castle Hill property, but 
afterwards sold it. He was the father of Seigne- 
lay Thos. Cuthbert, now living in Caledonia 
Place, Clifton, and has a son in orders, curate of 
Newton Abbots, Devon. Alexander, the third 
son of John Cuthbert and Jean Hay, presented a 
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S. XII. Nov. 80,67, 


at Arms in | 


memorial to the Lord Lyon 
Scotland about the year 1771; who, on Aug. 1, | 


1771, granted a certificate and testimonial of the 
Cuthbert descent, from a copy of which the greater | 
rt of the foregoing is taken. The original, no 
oubt, is in the Heralds’ Office in Scotland; and | 
a Note sur la famille Colbert was published at 
Paris, in 1863, by Didot Freres, Fils et Cie., 56, 
Rue Jacob, setting forth all the charters and 
documents establishing the descent. 

Clifton. 


THE PALACE OF HOLYROOD HOUSE. 
(3" S. xii. 269, 351.) 


I think I have said enough to prove, to any 
reasonable person, that Holyrood House was | 
“ burnt to the ground on all the parts thereof” in | 
1650; and was rebuilt by Cromwell in 1659. 
Why Cromwell rebuilt “an exact facsimile of 
these rooms,” I am not supposed to know, but I 
know that he did so to the “ full integrity.” Nor 
do I know why Sir W. Bruce retained those 
Cromwell-built towers in his design of 1674. I 
do not think it was “to cram the public with the 
notion that they were the identical old rooms.” 
Any person, unblinded by prejudice, would see 
in a moment that the architect saved the north- 
west towers to form a part of his new design, as 
he built other towers, at the opposite end of the 
building, to correspond with them. The cram- | 
ming has been a subsequent idea, and I must say 
that it has been very well and industriously | 
carried out; but I for one, at least, choose to 
reject it. 

I am sorry to perceive that G., for lack of argu- 
ment, has been culpable of another misrepresenta- 
tion. I neither said, nor hinted, that the Ban- 
natyne Club “were guilty of an unauthorised 
interpolation.” I never was simple enough to 
— that “the élite of the literati of Scotland” 
collated Nicoll’s manuscript. The editor of the 
printed book, however, may have interpolated the 
words “except a lytill,” as from his own showing 
they are not in the text; and though I would be | 
most sorry to accuse any gentleman of such a 
crime, yet I am justified in doing so when, in 
the first volume of the Miscellany, I find the 
words Spee as if they were in the text, and 
rendered as the “small part”; and also, in the 
same Miscellany, a disingenuous claim for part of 
the building after the fire still being habitable, as 
it was a prison; though it is well known that 
the prison was in, and for the dwellers in, the 
sanctuary of the abbey and not in the palace. 
Nicoll expressly says, “the whole royal part of 
that palace.” J shall not further notice G.’s mis- 
representations, but I throw the words “except a 
little” out of the argument altogether; if they 
are in the manuscript, they cannot relate to the 


towers on the north-west, which comprise, ac. 
cording to the engraving, almost one-third of the 


| whole building, and could not by any perversion 


of language be called a little or a small part. 
The rest of what I said bore upon the 

other shams of Edinburgh ; and I gave the story 
I was told by a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland, about the Town-guard, merely as an 
instance of Edinburgh credulity, G. having stated 
that Arnot was “ by no means a credulous writer,” 
and I understood very well what he referred to, 
and what he meant. Ido not know whether Sir 
Walter Scott believed the story or not, there are 
exceptions to all general rules; but I know that 
he told, and I suppose that he believed, stories 
equally as incredible. What did he say about 
the apartments that Queen Mary dwelt in, when 
she was a prisoner in Lochleven Castle! He said, 


| in the introduction to The Abbot, that he would 
| give a more minute account than is to be found 


in the histories of the period—and he certainly 
did so. He represents the garden of the castle as 
ornamented with statues, and an artificial foun- 
tain in the centre! — 

“ Her apartments,” he says, “were ascended by a 
winding stair as high as the second story, which was in 
a great measure occupied by a suite of three rooms, 
opening into each other, and assigned as the dwelling of 
the captive princess, The outermost was a small hall or 
ante-room, within which opened a large parlour, and 
from that again the queen’s bed-room. Another small 


| apartment, which opened into the same parlour, contained 


the beds of the gentlewomen in waiting.” 


Now I will consider the garden, and the foun- 
tain, and the statues, as simply the romancist’s 
embellishments of the story ; like the page finding 
fault with the knight of Avenel’s laundress, “if 
there be but a speck of soot upon his band 
collar,”—fifty years before soap was made (A.D. 
1619), or probably used, in Scotland. But the 
“a donjon-keep,” as Scott calls it, on a story 
of which he says Mary was confined, its whole 
internal space is about twenty feet square. This 
is Dr. Chambers’s measurement; but I, from my 
experience of the castle, think it less. A small 
space, truly, for a large parlour and three other 
rooms. But the truth is, that Mary was not con- 
fined in the “ donjon-keep” at all ; but in a round 
turret, on the opposite side of the court-yard. 
Froude describes it as something like a lime-kiln: 
“ from seven to eight feet in diameter, the walls were five 
feet thick, formed of rough-hewn stone rudely plastered, 
and pierced with long narrow slits for windows, through 
which nothing larger than a cat could pass, but which 
admitted daylight and glimpses of the lakes and hills. 

“The turret was divided into three rooms, one above 
the other; the height of each may have been six feet: i 
the lowest there was a fire-place, and the windows show 
marks of grooves, which it is to be hoped were fitted with 
glass. The communication from room to room mast have 
been by ladders through holes in the floors; for there 
was no staircase outside, and no space for one withia. 
Decency must have been difficult in such a place, and 
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Jiness impossible. At the worst, she had as many 
— as the wives and daughters of half the peers in 


Scotland.” 


With respect to Mr. Invrve’s remarks, I may | 
merely say that I have never seen the work he | 


refers to. He, however, has not advanced a single 

ment to show that I am wrong in believing 
Nicoll’s Diary. As Nicoll lived at the time, and 
most probably saw the destruction of the Palace 


with his own eyes, I must and will believe his | 


account of the fire and its results, namely, that 


“ the whole royal part of that palace was put in a | 


flame, and burnt to the ground on ail the parts 
thereof,” and that it was rebuilt by Oliver Crom- 
well “to the full integrity.” 
Wittum PINKkertTon. 


No longer ago than November 1, I came across 
the old story of blood, shed in murder, remaining 
on a floor, and resisting all attempts to wash it 
out. It was at Gill’s Hill Cottage, in Hertford- 


shire—the scene of Weare’s murder by Probert, | 


Hunt, and Thurtell in 1824, The cottage, at that 
time a “ cottage of gentility,” is now a sufficiently 
ghastly-looking place. 
labourers’ dwellings. The poor woman who in- 
habits the kitchen, half-told me that her neigh- 
bour, who lives on the parlour side, has a cup- 
board with the blood of Weare on the floor of it; 
which blood can never be washed out, scrub she 
asshe will. I did not ask to see it, because I 
know that the body of Weare, who was murdered 


in the adjoining lane, was never brought into the | 


house at all, but was concealed first of all in the 
stable-yard, and afterwards in a pond in what 
was then the garden. Here you have the story 
of the stains of blood at Holyrood House, Tewkes- 
bury, and, if I am not mistaken, many other 
places, reproduced in the village tale; and told, 
too, of a murder which took place only forty- 
three years ago. Perhaps this may be worth 
making a note of. 

I may perhaps, at some future time, be able to 
tell you some curious particulars about the people 
who were actors in the crime. 

C. W. Barktey. 


While antiquaries are busily contending on 
points of architectural detail in the building and 
restoration of Holyrood Palace, will you permit 
an old correspondent to call attention again to 
the deplorably ruined and neglected state of the 
Chapel- Royal of Holyrood, the sacred edifice in 


which Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland are | 


— to exercise their functions? It is little 


e credit of the nobility and gentry of Scot- | 


that the tombs of their illustrious ancestors 
should so long have been suffered to remain as 
monuments of devastation and neglect, when every 
sentiment of family and national pride and honour 


It is divided into two | 


| —so cons icuously manifest on far less important 


| and touching occasions —should have prompted 
| them to their restoration and maintenance, in 
unimpaired beauty and dignity. What Scotsman 
| is there who does not blush with shame and in- 
dignation, when visiting Holyrood Chapel, as I 
have done many times y Br we the last fifty years, 
to see the same neglect, the same utter indiffer. 


| ence, manifested regarding the melancholy story’ 


told by the mute remains of what were once the 
splendid records of national and family worth and 
honour? What has become of Sir William Moles- 
worth’s Report respecting the restoration of the 
chapel ? 4 it to be found in any blue-book ? 
Your correspondent P. who wrote in “ N. & Q.” 
(3" S. vi. 538) respecting the “ disgraceful and 
melancholy example of the Cathedral of St. Giles, 
or High Church of Edinburgh,” will be glad to 
learn that an influential meeting was lately held 
in Edinburgh respecting the better interior ar- 
rangement and restoration of the cathedral, when 
the best hopes were held out that the object of 
the meeting would be effectually carried out. 
For this the lovers of church architecture and 
antiquity are chiefly indebted to the present public- 
spirited and patriotic Lord Provost Chambers. 
RHADAMANTHUS. 


| TOM SPRING AND THE PRINCE REGENT 
(3" S. xii. 349.) 


| _ It is more than probable that the statement of 
| George IV. driving Tom Spring to a fight is a 
myth. The first fight which @rought Spring into 
any prominent notice in the prize-ring was the 
| battle which came off on Mickleham Downs on 
| April 1, 1818, with Painter. Spring was then 
| looked upon as a novice—the odds being 7 to 4 
| upoa Painter; but Spring defeated him. 
|  Spring’s next essay was with Carter, on May 1, 
1819, on Crawley Downs: in which he was again 
| the victor. In a description of the fight and its 
| attendant circumstances, it is stated “the ama- 
| teurs present were of the highest distinction, many 
noblemen and foreigners of rank being on the 
ground.” No mention is made of royalty; and it 
| is scarcely possible, vicious as the age was at that 
| period, that the Prince Regent would even be 
present at the fight, much less drive down one of 
| the combatants. His memory has sufficient to 
| answer for, without this additional blot upon his 
| character. 
Spring, after defeating Neate (whose arm was 
| broken) on May 20, 1823, at Andover, had a 
silver cup presented to him at a public dinner at 
| the Wellington Arms, Hereford (as champion), 
on Dee. 3 following. He then declared he would 
fight no more after his engagement to meet 
| Langan, which he had before then agreed to do. 
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That fight took place at Chichester on June 8, | «Mr. Jackson’s first contest in public, under the 
1824, for 10007. Boring defeated Langan, after a | with Few 
He then reticed from the ring, that being. hie last | Brighton. which was honoured by the pray 

ing, i U is majesty’; 
battle. Spring was certainly one of the most | sanction, it was determined to employ eighteen of th 
most distinguished prize-fighters of the day, who stood ig 
the dresses of pages at the different entrances of Weg. 
| minster Hall, at the coronation of George IV.”—Blaine 
Rural Sports, vol, ii. p. 1224. 

I have always heard that the Prince 
ceased to be present at prize-fights after that jy 
which one of the combatants was killed in }jy 
presence. He is said to have pensioned the widoy, 

. Wirxrss, 


respectable members of the prize-ring, if the | 
term “ respectable” can in any way be associated 
with such a ruffianly calling as that of a prize- 
fighter. 

There is no record to show that Spring rose to 
any eminence in the days of the Sener: in 
fact, it is abundantly clear he did not, unless at 
the very fig end of it. It must be, therefore, 
quite improbable that-the Regent, in his own 
carriage, would drive a pugilist through the 
streets of London, who had achieved but little MONSIEUR DE JOUX 
fame, even in the annals of that disreputable 
field the prize-ring. It is still more improbable, (3"* S. xii. 346.) 
after he ame Gesage IV., he would either The name of the gentleman inquired for wa 


secretly or “ openly patronise pugilism.” Pierre De Joux. The title of his work is: Lettra 
H. M. | sur I’ Italie, considérée sous le rapport dela Religion, 
Doncaster. par M. Pierre De Joux, membre de plusieurs sociétis 


savantes. 2vols. Paris, 1825. The author, whe 

George IV. in his younger days, together with | he published this work, was in his seventy-fourth 
his brothers the Duke of York and the Duke of | year, having been born in 1752, in a small townat 
Clarence, patronised the ring. Some of his family | the foot of the Alps. At the age of eighteen, he 
in the middle of last century had done the same, | was invited by the Marquis of Abercorn int 
the Dukes of York and Cumberlund, the latter | England, where he studied theology under learmel 
of whom was a patron of the celebrated Brough- | professors of the church of England. He rm 
ton, but turned his back on him when he was | mained in England three years, and then went to 
beaten by Slack in - 1750, fancying that he | Bale, where he studied Hebrew and the Oriental 
had sold the fight. George IV., when Prince of | languages under Buxtorf and Herzog, and wa 
Wales, was present, with the Duke of York and | admitted to the ministry at the age of twenty- 
many of the nobility, when Humphries beat Mar- | three. After having for five years assisted th 
tin at Newmarkef in May, 1786, where tens of | celebrated Count de Gébelin in his grand work, 
thousands of pounds changed hands. He attended | the Monde primitif, and composed, under his dine 
also a battle on the Brighton race-course on | tion, the Dictionnaire des Origines latines, he workel 
August 6, 1788, between two men named Tyne | with him at his Origines grecques, and Histoired 
and Earl, where the latter was killed by an un- | Ja Parole. Then for fourteen years he was the chie 
fortunate blow on the temple; and the Prince director of the second college of the Department 
then declared that he would never attend another | of Leman; and next president “du consistein 
prize-fight, and settled an annuity on the widow | réuni de la Loire Inférieure et de la Vendée,” fr 
and family. He continued to notice the dis- | eleven years and a half. He was then rector d 
tinguished pugilist Jackson to a late period, and | the university of Bremen, during which president 
he was one of the pages at the time of his | ship he published, in 1803, his Prédication 
coronation. | Christiansme, 

It is most improbable that he should ever| When France lost the Hanseatic towns in 1813, 
have noticed Tom Spring (whose real name was he was deprived of his rectorship of the university 
Winter), as his first battle was with Paynter in | of Bremen. At the end of 1815 he went to Italy, 
April, 1818, when the Prince Regent was an | and thence he came to Scotland, and became pr- 
elderly man, and not at all likely to regard any- | fessor of ancient languages in the academy d 
thing connected with the fancy. Spring did not | Dollar, near Stirling. It would be out of plat 
assume the title of Champion until after he had | in these pages to give his observations upon th 
conquered Neate, on May 20, 1823, when Cribb | Scotch and their religion, or the motives whid 
resigned it to him. At this time George IV. had | led the author finally to become a Catholic # 
been king for about three years. October 11, 1825. But he published his Late 

The fight in Sir J. Sebright’s park was in May, | sur 1’ Italie, which were written for a young Bay 
1808, between Gully (afterwards Member of | lish nobleman, preceded by, as he describes % 
Parliament) and Gregson, where the former was | “un précis apologétique des motifs qui en ont dé 


the conqueror. W.S. | terminé la publication, et qui expliquent mon 


pes. 
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sincere la religion catholique, professée 
It is towards the a of this In- = Wie. 
troduction, which fills nearly fifty , that the (3° 8, xii. 205, 277, 335.) 
account of Scottish manners occurs, alluded to by | Wigs from the time of Charles II. to the days 
Ma RaMace. of the Prince Regent (afterwards George IV.) 


Mr. “ — b — eogpetoage = were worn by laymen as well as by ecclesiastics. 

Mis x; spect the raits at Lam and in seve 
: Slentien of Calviniows before the Archbishop of the period during which their wearers flourished. 
Of — | The Deans of Ely (Pearce), of Norwich (Turner), 
his family 4 can give no information. »\- *\. | Dr. Barnes, Master of Peter House, Dr. Gaskin of 
8S. P.C. K., wore the powdered wig till their 
deaths. So also did the Venerable Dr. Routh of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Benjamin de Joux was Protestant minister at | 
Die in 1674, at which time he was accused of 
having preached that monks were drones and | _ The first — who wished to avoid wearin 
ought to be expelled the kingdom. In 1682 he | it was Dr. Legge, Bishop of Oxford. In a satiric 
appears as a pastor at Lyons, but in 1685 he was | poem he is represented asking the Prince Regent 
a refugee in London, where he continued his | to excuse him from adopting it on his elevation to 
uinistry for some time. His son James, also a | the episcopal bench. The lines run somewhat in 
refugee, became chaplain on board the Northum- this way : — 
berland, but afterwards settled at Plymouth asa “For then on his knees the Episcopal Prig 
pastor. It has been said that Pierre de Joux, Was entreating the Regent to spare him the wig.” 
afer whom ‘Mn. inquires, was his de’ | In 1881, William IV., who, unlike his prede- 
Geneva in 1752, an probably of a different | did not wear hair, sscended the 
family of refugees who settled in Switzerland throne. Bishop Blomfield, % wes nid, requested 
from Dauphiné. Pierre de Joux studied at Geneva, | the of 
in England, and at Bale, where he was conse- ty Ge 
crated at the age of twenty-three. He subsequently the matter, and Bishop 
A. wigs. ut some 0 e older bishops continue 
d of | to wear them. Dr. Sumner, who elevated to 
finally the bishopric of Chester on Bishop Blomfield’s 
sity of Bremen, where he he remained to Lenten, 6 
be Ms 1815.) his episcopal vestments in church, but 
cal befese ho te rhe ad hi waif Catholic, he did not wear it in private life. I have seen him 
went into next to Scotland, where he Gn 3868) eliciting eno Cantey mening 

oh tn ham Cathedral wearing his wig. In the evening 
ha in Tien ri ed himself %% tholi of the same day I have seen him at worship in the 
He died at 1895, His Te | Galilee without the wig. When he became 
one on A lie Mau Archbishop of Canterbury, I have seen him in his 
Sf chich: list wig at service in the cathedral, and without it in 
Frans the evening when presiding at an S. P. G. meeting 
the above details are abridged. There is no book | }: 
about Scottish manners, but there is Lettres sur 
Italie, from a religious point of view, in two vols. M bets d 
Paria, 1825. ‘This is probably the work inquired | Marys Church at ke luncheon." Biches 
for, as it is “ from ps ey e he. of without a wig at the public luncheon. Bishop 
Catholic worship, popes, Jesuits religi a ais Monk, I believe, followed this rule, and probabl 
porations,” &e. ‘The Messrs. Haag say it is a! vith 
poor affair, although revised by an abbé. poy it. ee ee 
B. H.C. | The Irish bishops discontinued the wig +e | 
before the English. In 1820 I have seen Iris 
SS prelates with their own hair powdered; but I 
| recollect that Archbishop Stuart of Armagh (who 
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had been translated from an English see) usually 
wore a wig. 

Those who are curious as to this branch of the 
hairdresser’s art, will find, on inspection of old 
portraits, that the shape of the wig altered con- 
siderably between 1770 and 1830. CaLyvs. 


Of what value is history? I was ordained by 
Bishop Blomfield at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, in 1837. To the best of my memory he 
wore a wig. Scores of your readers must re- 
member Bagot, Bishop of Oxford. To the best of 
my memory he was translated to Wells in 1846, 
and therefore Bagot of Bath and Wells could not 
have left off his wig before that date. I remember 
Redgate, the Nottingham bowler, bowling in knee- 
breeches to me in 1836 or thereabouts. 

The last judge who wore a wig was — 

“ James Allen Park, 
Who to England stark- 
Naked came ; 
But now he’s a beau, 
And wears fine clo’, 
And is not all the same.” 


Eldon, C.-J. of the Common Pleas (say 1801) 
asked George III. to be released from wearing a 
wig, saying that it made his head ache, and quoted 
the — of Sir Matthew Hale. To which 
the 
mustachoes like his predecessors, he might drop 
the wig.” Therefore I do not think that Bishop 
Van Mildert dropped his wig till some years after 
his becoming a bishop in 1791. 

J. Wirxrys, B.C.L, 


In the history of the decline and fall of the 


episcopal wig, one point has not been noticed. | 


The end of the wig on bishops’ heads was not 
abrupt, but gradual and intermittent. It was 
sometimes resumed on state occasions, when not 
generally worn. For instance, Archbishop Mus- 
grave of York only wore his wig at visitations, 
confirmations, &e.; and his portrait, in full robes, 
hangs in Bishopthorpe Palace with his natural hair. 
What impresses this off-and-on habit on my me- 
mory is, that Archbishop Musgrave, who looks 
well with whiskers in the excellent picture at 
Bishopthorpe, presented a discrepancy in his ap- 
pearance when the whisker on either cheek curved 
irom under the corners of the wig. 

Can any one identify the first wearer of the 
episcopal wig? D. D. 

RAPIDLY-EXECUTED PICTURES. 
In the note on “ Vandyck” (3" S. xii. 326), 


Firzwopxins, quoting a French work, has asked, 
“Can a portrait be painted in two hours ?” thatis, 


in oil colours. 
| that it is said of Frank Hals that he painted po. 


ing replied, “That if Eldon would wear | 


| picture. 


Quoting an English work, I rep) 


traits in one hour, for a low price, at one sitting; ang 
that Vandyck, on his way to Rome, sat to him fy 


' an hour's portrait. When the hour and the por. 
_ trait were completed, Vandyck (who was persm. 
| ally unknown to Hals) said to him that it was, 


very easy matter, and that he could do the samp: 
whereupon Hals sat to him for an hour, expeeti 
to have a,good joke at the stranger, and to fin 
that he had only executed a daub. Instead of this 
he found a picture that surpassed his own ; upg 
which he said “ You must either be Vandyck 
the devil!’’ Such is an abbreviation of the ange. 
dote given at p. 52, vol.i. of The Arts and Artid, 
by James Elmes, M.R.LA.; and it will be found 
to differ from the French anecdote quoted by 
from the Biographie Générale, 
pecially in abbreviating, by one half, the time fr 
the painting of the picture. Perhaps both ane. 
dotes are equally wrong and destitute of any real 
foundation. 

In reference to the “ question about rapidity of 
execution,” Mr. Elmes’ work supplies the following 
examples : — 

“A handsome young woman came before” Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, as a Justice of the Peace, “to 
swear a rape. Struck with her beauty, he con- 
tinued examining her as he sat painting, till he had 
taken her likeness.” (I. 163.) 

tosa da Tivoli, when his purse was exhausted, 
would ride out with his servant to a tavern, ther 
paint a picture, and send his servant out to sell it 
(1. 11); and, to decide a wager between the In- 
_— Ambassador, Count Martizen, and a Swedish 
teneral, he painted, in half an hour, a thre 
quarter size picture of a landscape, with sheep 
and goats and one figure. (I. 16.) 

Vandyck, when in England, “ worked with suc 
rapidity as to finish a portrait generally within 
the day.” (II. 32.) 

Tintoret dashed off a picture to show some 
Flemish painters “ how we poor Venetian painter 
are accustomed to make pictures.” (IIL 263.) 

Examples of rapidly-executed pictures might 
— be adduced of many other painters, from 

tubens to Morland. Was not Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ “ Puck” painted in one day? I believe 
that Sir E. Landseer’s Challenge (“ Coming Events 
cast their Shadows before”), painted for the Duke 
of Northumberland, was the work of a few days 
The same artist's “ Spaniel and Rabbit,” exhibited 
at the Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester 
(No. 405, “ English School,”) was painted in two 
hours and a half, according to an inscription pet 
cilled by the painter on the stem of the tree in th 
Curnpert 
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A NEW CLOCK DIAL, 
S. xii. 185.) 
This is evidently an adaptation of Mr. William 
Faward Newton’s invention for “ Improvements 
jn machinery or apparatus applicable to wheels or 
atles for counting and indicating the number of 
rotations made thereby.” The provisional speci- 
fication of this invention was deposited at the 
afice of the Commissioners of Patents on Feb. 26, 
1853, but was rendered void by reason of notice 
to proceed not having been given within the time 
scribed by the Act. 
pre Ac 

The specification is rather long, but as it is very 
interesting, and describes the —_— of the 
machine, perhaps “N. & Q.” will not object to it 
in extenso : — 

“Jn adapting the apparatus which forms the subject of 
the present invention to the wheel or axle of a locomotive 
engine or carriage, the box which contains the mechanism 
is fixed in the grease-box or other convenient part con- 
tiguous to the nave of the wheel or end of axletree. A 
small crank, which is fastened on to the rotating part of 
the wheel or axle, is made to take into the forked end of 
alever, which forms part of the counting apparatus, By 
the rotation of this small crank, the forked lever is made 
to vibrate, and being furnished at the opposite end with a 
dick, it will drive forward a ratchet-wheel, one tooth for 
every rotation of the running-wheel and its crank. This 
rmunning-wheel is made to act ona train of wheel-work to 
show 100, 1000, 10,000 up to any required number. For 
convenience, the numbers are engraved on the peripheries 
ofthe counting-wheels, so that at a simple inspection the 
number of rotations made by the running-wheels, or axle, 
may be at once seen. The apparatus is equally applicable 
to stationary engines or machinery to show the number 
of revolutions performed by any of the principal wheels 
orshafts. When the apparatus is applied to stationary 
engines, I sometimes combine with it a clock, to indicate 
the time the engine or machine has been at work. In this 
case, the clock and counter may also be so combined and 
arranged that, immediately the machine or engine is 
stopped, the apparatus consequently ceases to count. A 
‘pring connected with the counting apparatus is allowed 
to act on an arm-lever or rod, which will stop the clock- 
work, so that the number of rotations made by the prin- 
cipal or other shaft within a given time may be seen at 
once, 


One of these beautiful pieces of mechanism is 
attached to the stationary engine in the new 
workshops of the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way Company in this town, and is made to count 
up to 4,999,999 revolutions, when it requires to 
be reset, which is done at once bya key. Enlarge 
the capacity of the box for the peripheries, and 
with suitable clock-work for viodions instead of 
‘eight-day we could have a year-day (?) clock. 

Groree 

Darlington. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
(3" S, xii. 153, 214.) 
From the contents of the following letter, written 
ie representative of the General Director of 


that the title of Duchess can be given correctly to 
Madame De Pompadour, whose politico-amorous 
life ought perhaps to be treated with a little more 
leniency, and many of her faults to be looked at 
with a certain amount of indulgence, for the sake 
of the many good qualities of her heart and mind. 

In reference to the reign of Louis XV. I think 
some of our teachers have been inclined to treat 
it merely as the reign of his mistresses, and there- 
fore the less deserving of consideration; but I 
think the tremendous events of the great revolu- 
tion in the succeeding reign require, in order to 
make them intelligible, a rather minute familiarity 
with the social condition of France, especially in 
the latter part of the reign of Louis AV., when 
discontent began to exhibit a very decided cha- 
racter. 

In conclusion, I beg to remark that the student 
of history of either sex must meet with narratives 
upon which it would be indelicate for the two 


| sexes to exchenge ideas, although necessary to be 


known by both. RwopocanaKIs, 


Kersal Dale Villa. 
“ Archives de I'Empire, 
Be 21,211, 
“ Paris, le 23 octobre 1867. 

Prince, 

“ Par la lettre que vous m’avez fait lhonneur de 
m’écrire le 7 de ce mois vous me priez de vous faire savoir 
si Madame de Pompadour fut créée Duchesse par Louis 
XV en 1752; et s'il existe aux Archives de l’Empire des 
documents relatifs & cette création. 

“Les recherches que je me suis empressé de prescrire, 
faites avec tout le soin désirable dans les diverses sé¢ries de 
nos dépéts out il y avait chance de trouver les renseigne- 
ments qui font objet de votre demande, viennent d'etre 
terminées. Elles n’ont produit malheureusement qu'un 
résultat négatif; il n’a été trouvé aucune piece de rap- 
portant & cette création, mais bien que les Archives de 
l’Empire ne puissent vous fournir la solution de la ques- 


| tion qui vous intéresse, on sait que la Marquise de Pom- 


padour a été élevée au rang de Duchesse par brevet royal 
du 12 octobre 1752. Elle fut en conséquence de ce titre 


| présentée, & cette époque, au Roi et a la Reine et eut le 


rehives of the French Empire, it may be seen 


droit @’ajouter & ses armoirics la couronne et le manteau 
ducals. 

“ Veuillez agréer, Prince, l'expression de mes senti- 
ments les plus distingués, etc. ete. Le chef de Section, 
chargé de l’Administration des Archives de I'Empire, 
pendant l’absence du Directeur Général en congé. 

“ (Sign.) 

“A Son Altesse 

“ Monseigneur le Prince Rhodocanakis, ete. ete. 
“ Kersal Dale Viila, 
“ Broughton, 
Angleterre.” 


Aw Hetr To tur THRONE oF (3° 5. 
xii. 411.) —In corroboration of Mr. Hermann 
Kixpt's note there appears, among the recent 
“Papers connected with the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion” (No. 397, p. 178), a letter, written in very 
indifferent French, from “ Fr. Alexander Ms. Mar- 
zara Bridgtower,’ who says he has documentary 
evidence (1784-95) showing that an Abyssinian 
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noble came to London from Poland (Polonie), | 
where he married Mary Ursula, of the family of | 
the Counts Schmidt. He was a great favourite | 


lady occupied an apartment in the Alcazar of 
ville, which has been appropriated to her =e 
the Queen of Spain. It is said that she wishes { 


of George III., who gave his son the name of | retire into a convent, but as yet this intention he 


“ George Bridgtower,” and who would have made 
the latter an admiral but for his being short- 
sighted. He however displayed great talent for 


music, became an excellent player on the violin, | 


and was appointed by George IV. director of the 
court concerts, with a residence at Carlton House. 
From his intimacy with the royal family, he was 
mixed up with the trial of Queen Caroline ; but 
disapproving of certain steps taken in the case, he 
retired into private life, and was subsequently 
deprived of 
a personal enemy. On the accession of her pre- 
sent Majesty, “Sir Bridgtower,” who had been 
living at Bath, returned to London, and presented 
his daughter (the writer's mother) to the Queen, 
expressing a hope that a place might be found 
for her among the ladies of the court: an arrange- 
ment, however, which was not carried out. The 
writer further states, that his great-grandfather was 
the rightful heir to the throne of Abyssinia; that 
he proceeded to Dresden, Rome (where he kissed 
the Pope’s toe), Paris, and London; and that he 
was known as the “Black Prince.” He refers 
for information to Archbishop Manning, the Eng- 


lish Consul at Alexandria, and to Monsignor | 


Bianchieri. Puruir 8, Kine. 
AGE or THE VAtMikt Rimiyana S, xii. 
264.) — A communication I have received from 
Oxford makes the important discovery, that there 
was recently a MS. copy, dated 1433, in the Bod- 
leian Library : — 
“ Oxford. 


“The MS. of Valmiki’s Ramayana, dated 1433 (:.p.), | 


was formerly at the Radcliffe Library at Oxford. It 
formed part of the well-known Fraser collection. When 


the books of that library were removed to the New | 


Museum, the Fraser MSS. were deposited for a time in 
the Bodleian Library. 
from that library, and are, as I am informed, offered for 
sale, The only way, therefore, of getting information on 
the points mentioned by Colonel Ellis is by applying. to 


the Raacliffe Trustees. 
R. R. W. 
Starcross, Exeter. 


Fernan (3° S, xi. 22.) — Mr. 
Rapecuirre’s question should not have 
remained so long unanswered had I seen it before. 
In 3" S. xi. 159, there is indeed an answer, but 
with some slight inaccuracies. Dona Cecilia Bohl 
Faber, whose father was born at Hamburg, was 
born herself in a small village of the province of 
Cadiz, called Bornos, and her first work, called 
A Summer in Bornos, was written there. Her first 


husband was the Marquis of Arco Hermoso. She | 


married again, and there are circumstances, con- 
nected with an unexpected and violent death, too 
painful to be narrated here. For many years this 


is pension through the intrigues of | 


not been put into execution. The reputation of 
Fernan Caballero, on this side of the Fyre 
| chiefly ss to an amiable and erudite Freneh 
gentleman, Monsieur Antoine de Latour, formerly 
receptor to the Duc de Montpensier, and a mg. 
ent in his family at Seville. Monsieur de Latoy 
has himself written various interesting works oy 
Andalucia and other parts of Spain, The work 
| that Fernan Caballero prefers himself (or herself) 
is the Familia de Alvareda. - I think most persons 
will give the palm to the first part of the Gaviote, 
| which is an admirable description of popular life, 
| The second part, which attempts to describe 
| fashionable society, a thing for various reason 
always so difficult, is immeasurably inferior. 
Howney. 


Lunar InFivence (3" 8S. xi. 8.) —I can from 
| personal experience give a singular example of 
| the irrefutable influence exercised by the moon 
| over vegetable matter. There is a very excellent 
| and beautiful species of matting made in Brazil, 
| near the new town of Petropolis. I had often o- 

casion to wonder why some of these mats, at the 
same prices and of the same appearances, lasted for 
| only a few weeks, while others lasted as many 
months, and I was told as an incontrovertible fact, 
in which I believe from experiment, that when 
the canes for making the mats were cut between 
the new and full moon they retained their hari- 
ness, while if cut during the waning moon they 
rotted. Hownes. 


Marruras Symson S, xii. 348.)—Matthias 
| Symson is said to have died in 1742 in the note 
| to Nichols’s Literary Illustrations (vol. i. p. 57), 

where will be found a few of his letters to Dr. 
| Zachary Grey. L. L. H. 


“ Merci” (3" S. xi. 66.) —As a person who 
has passed all his life among Latin races, perhaps! 
may be allowed to state that merci alone does not 
always have a negative sense, though it is cm- 
stantly so used (as in refusing, for instance, a dish 
at table). The tone and gesture has a great deal 
to say to this, one way or the other. I only cov 
| tradict S. H. as to its absolute signification, fr 

the very fact of the verb remercier quelqu'un being 
| adopted in France as a civil manner of saying thet 
you turn off a dependant from an employment 
situation, shows its negative tendency. The sam 
thing exactly may be said of the Italian gras 
and the Spanish gracias. The Portuguese obn- 
gado is used more decidedly as a negative tha 
either; and I well remember Marshal Beresforts 
anger, when he helped a dish at his dinners# 
Lisbon, if a Portuguese guest unwittingly answered 
his appeal by a mere obrigado, meaning 0; # 


They have now been removed | 


a few li 
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ghich the marshal used invariably to say fiercely, 


word thanks, it is universally now — in the 
most select society—ask Lord Granville. 
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‘gado si, senhor, 0 obrigado no? As for the 


HowveEn. 


Brsnor Ken’s Hymns 8, xii. 327.) —Bisho 
Ken was by no means the first who phrase 
the original hymns. Every admirer of the Religio 
Medici of Sir Thomas Browne must have found 
there a beautiful hymn of thirty lines, which he 
terms “the Dormitive I take to bedward”; and 
in which nearly the whole of the Evening, and 

of the Morning Hymn, are plainly embodied. 
As the book is so readily accessible, 1 quote only 
a few lines : — 
“ Let no Dreams my Head infest, 
But such as Jacob's Temples blest. 
While I do rest, my Soul advance ; 
Make me sleep a Holy Trance ; 
That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought, 
And with as active vigour run 
My course as doth the nimble Sun. 
Sleep is a death ; O make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die; 
And as gently lay my Head 
On my Grave, as now my Bed. 
Howere I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at least with thee. 
And thus assured behold I lie 
Securely or to wake or die.” 
CALCUTTENSIS. 


“Tae Man” S. xii. 79, 
250, 216.) — Similar mottoes in Mr. Barham’s 
writings are : — 

1. “ Hos ego versiculos feci ; tulit alter honores. 


I wrote the lines : —— stole them : he told stories.” | 


(Parody on “ Death of Sir John Moore.”) 


2. “ Virginibus puerisque canto.—JJorace. 
Old maids and bachelors I chant to.—7. J. !” 
(* Aunt Fanny.”) 
3. “ To Mrs. Hughes, who made me do ’em, 
Quod placeo est—si placeo—tuum !” 

The last was inscribed in a copy of the In- 
goldsby Legends, presented by their author to Mrs. 
Hughes, to whose encouragement the production 
of very many of them was in great part owing. 

X. C. 


Tar Vow or rae Peacock (3"S. xii. 108, 336.) 
A. A. will find, in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
Catalogue for 1835, “The Chivalric Vow of the 
Ladies and the Peacock, D. M‘Clise,” with a 
quotation referring to its origin, which may ex- 
plain the subject ; but which, not preserving the 
catalogue, I cannot supply. This splendid pic- 
torial achievement was the object of universal 
attraction, and, among other excitements, inspired 
the n of the gifted L. E. L., whose volume, 
entitled The Vow of the Peacock, was published 
by Saunders and Ottley in the autumn of the same 


“The fact of a lady in distress applying to some re- 
nowned knight for assistance, belongs as much to the 
history of chivalry as to its romance. Vows on the Heron, 
the | Reeder and the Peacock, to do some deeds of arms, 
were common in the olden times.” 


No doubt the charming poetess had looked for 
authorities for her theme, beyond the picture 
which immediately suggested it, where the pea- 
cock, in his gorgeous plumage, was chosen as best 
suited to the extraordinary powers of the artist's 
magnificent pencil. The poem admirably de- 
scribes the picture, and thence pursues an ima- 
ginary tale in which the valiant knight Leoni 
vows on the peacock to redress the wrongs of the 
unfortunate Queen of Cyprus. Perhaps Messrs. 
Saunders and Ottley may still preserve copies of 
this interesting volume ? usnEy HEATH. 


Potkinnorn xii. 330.)—In the third 
edition of Burke’s General Armory is the follow- 
ing account : — 

“ PoLKINGHORNE (Polkinghorne, co. Cornwall ; trace- 
able to the year 1299. The heiress of the elder branch mar- 
ried, circa 1500, Williams, who took the name and arms 
of Polkinghorne, and was ancestor of Otho Polkinghorne, 
whose daughter and heir, Mary, married Thomas Glynn, 
of Helston, Esq., and is now represented by the Rev. 
Richard Gerveys Grylls of Helston). Ar. three bars sa. 
Crest. An arm in armour, embowed, holding a battle- 
axe ppr.” 

In a note respecting the family of Keigwin of 
Mousehole, in vol. ii. p. 664 of Burke's Dictionary 
of the Landed Gentry, 1852, it is stated that, in 
Borlase’s MSS. in the possession of the late Sir 
John St. Aubyn, Bart., it is said that, in 1410, 
John Polkinghorne, of Cornwall, married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Carne Keigwin. 

The name is classed by Bowditch, in his Suf- 
Folk * Surnames (3rd edition, 1861), among those 
derived from music. He met with the name in 
an English divorce case of Mr. and Mrs. Polking- 
horne in order for trial, May, 1859. 

W.& 


Somerset House, London. 


Perer (1"* S. x. 212.)— 

“T think I have clearly traced his [ Robert Paltock’s] 
hand in another work of fiction published shortly ofter- 
wards, to which in a future communication I may d.aw 
the attention of the readers of ‘N. & QQ.’ 

“ Jas. CROSSLEY.” 

As this has never been done, so faras I am 
aware, I beg to supply what I believe is the book 
referred to, and which I also believe from examin- 
ation is by Robert Paltock. It is: — 

“ Memoirs of the Life of Parnese, a Spanish Lady of 
Vast Fortune, written by herself . . . [62 words] trans- 
lated from the Spanish MS. By R. P. Gent. Lond. for 
W. Owen, &c., and W. Clarke. 1751, 12mo. Dedicated 
to Mrs. Frances Mitchell, wife of the Member for West- 
bury, Wilts, Nov. 3, 1750.” = f 

Bibliophile. 


year. The preface observes : — 


j.. Suffolk County means Boston, and its immediate vici- 
nity, U.S. 
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| 
Drypen’s Opr on THE Deatu or Henry 


cELL (3" 8, xii. 308.)—This ode was first printed 

in 1696 on the verso of the title-page of the 

music composed for it by Dr. Blow. The last 

line of the first stanza there reads : — 

“ And list’ning and silent, and silent and list’ning, and 
list’ning and silent obey.” 

The ode was also printed, with the same read- 
ing of the line, in the collection of pieces on the 
death of Purcell prefixed to the volume of his 
songs published by his widow in 1698 under the 
title of Orpheus Britannicus. The repetition of 
the words might be supposed to be made by the 
composer, did not a comparison of the words of 
the ode as printed below the music with those 

refixed to it suffice to dispel such an idea. 

Moreover, a reference to Dryden’s other lyric 
poetry will show that it was his practice to repeat 
words in like manner as in this ode, and I have 
no doubt he wrote the line as it was first printed. 
W. H. 


Heaps coverED In Cuvrca §, xi. 137.) — 
Sara writes from the Army and Navy Club, and 
1 therefore presume he is a military man, but I 
think he is mistaken when he says that “ British 
soldiers, when on duty, take off their helmets or 
shakoes in church.” When they do so they ought 
not to do so, and Sara must not confound soldiers 
paraded for church, who are in fact not on duty; 
and soldiers, a picket for instance, told off to guard 
a church, or be officially present at a ceremony. 
In the first instance they properly uncover them- 
selves as performing a mere civil obligation; in 
the second instance it is a military duty, and their 
head-piece becomes a part of their accoutrement. 

HowDeEn. 


Haxewett’s MSS. (3" S. xii. 831.) —T. C. A. 
is a “lay-gent” most probably, or he would not 
lay much stress on the modern reprints which are 
thus stigmatised by the judges: “It is a miserable 
bad book,” 1 Burr. 386; “ they treated it with 
the contempt it deserved,” 3 Burr. 1326; “ is not 
a book of any authority,” Dougl. 79. The late 
John Lee, Q.C., LL.D., of Hartwell House, by 
Aylesbury, published a catalogue of his law 
library, part of which had belonged to Sir W. 
Lee, C.J., his ancestor. In it there is mention of 
Hakewell’s Modus tenendi Parliamentum (1 vol. 
12mo, Lond. 1671). Did the Chief-Justice quote 
from this, or had he in his possession any MSS. of 
Hakewell’s? In the latter case they would be 
perhaps still preserved at Hartwell. Dame Do- 
| Pakington claimed the right of nominating 
the burgesses of Aylesbury. Her mandate to the 
bailiffs to return her nominees may be seen in 
Lipscombe’s History of Buckinghamshire. 
other case (I forget the exact borough) the right 
of nominating the burgesses was assigned to a feme- 


covert by way of dower. It was said formerly that _ 


In an- | 


liament could do anything but make a mp 
into a woman. This, however, has been done 
the Interpretation Act, which makes “ he ” equiyg. 
lent to “she” and “they.” If Mr. Mill had ag 
been too precipitate and openly raised the qua. 
tion, it might have been arguable whether thy 
new Reform Bill did not unwittingly confer the 
franchise and capacity of sitting in the Hous ¢ 
Commons on females. J. BCL, 


G. S, xii. 285.)—Angus of the Side 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, was a well-known printer of 
ballads, chap and godly books, confessions, Jag 
dying speeches, Xc. He was living about thirty 
years ago. The same sort of literature has bee 
published in Neweastle by printers bearing th 
names of Marshall and l’ordyce. I do not knoy 
the ballad alluded to by ALPHA ; but as it was one 
of Mr. Angus’s issues, I should not suppose it tp 
be very old. J. H. Drxoy, 


Corrosion oF (3" S. xii. 307, 382,)~ 
Without intending to interfere with such e.- 
planations of this phenomenon as your scientific 
readers (to whom J. I. B. appeals) may offer, 
which explanations will doubtless be valuable » 
far as they apply, I would just suggest that the 
phenomenon may not exist, at least in the form 
which he has been led to believe. 

In our climate, all polished building stones los 
their surface more or less rapidly except granite, 
well-selected serpentine, and rocks of that natur, 
In London streets a very few weeks of exposure will 
suffice to take the gloss off those coloured marble 
which some architects introduce into their elevs- 
tions. The statement of J. H. B. amounts, how- 
ever, to this—that there is a peculiar corrosion of 
the vertical surfaces and soffits of marble-work in 
Salisbury Cathedral, while the upper surfaces 
retain their polish. 

Now, granting the corrosion of the vertical sur- 
faces, my own experience would lead me to que 
tion whether the soffits or under surfaces had ever 
been polished at all; while, as regards the upper 
surfaces, there can be no doubt that where ston 
work is exposed to be touched by the hand, 
even occasionally dusted or cleaned, the original 

olish will be kept up, or even a new polish will 
Be produced on work originally rough. In Chartres 
Cathedral, for example, which is built of a vey 
fine grained stone, the handrail of the tower stait 
case and other mouldings exposed to the touch 
have received the polish of ivory. And people 
will touch for tonshian sake-wherever they cat 
Doubtless the tops of the Fleet Street posts wer 
polished by many fingers as hearty, if less me 
thodical, than those of the great lexicographer. 

Your correspondent does not describe any cai 
of corrosion for which the above observations may 
not fairly account, but it would be interesting ® 
know whether such cases really exist ; and 
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circumstance that some of our church-warmers 


have succeeded so perfectly in reproducing the 

London atmosphere in their buildings, has an in- 

terest of its own. Tuos, BLASHILL. 
Old Jewry Chambers. 


Drsragti’s Erreram on §, iv. 
128.)—T. B. put a question in regard to this 
some years ago, and I believe has never obtained 
an answer. Perhaps it may be thought worth 
while to insert the following reply to it for his 
information, or that of other readers of “N. & Q.” 
The passage T. B. had in his mind will be found 
in Coningsby (book iii. chap. ii.), and runs as 
follows : — 

Finally, Mr. Rigby impressed on Coningsby to read 
the Quarterly Review with great attention; and to make 
himself master of Mr. Wordy’s History of the late War, 
in twenty volumes, a capital work, which proves that 
Providence was on the side of the Tories.” ° 

C. T. B. 


(3" S. xii. 329.)—In the Even- 
ing Standard of October 30, occurs the following 
notice in the list of deaths : — 

* HoLuincBery.—24th, at Broadwater, Sussex, Charles 
Hollingbery, Esq., in his 55th year.” 

This may afford T. W. R. a clue for farther 
inquiry, The arms recorded in Burke's Armory 
to the family of Hollinbury are—* Arg. a fesse sa. 
in chief, 3 pheons in base, a buck'’s head cabossed 
of the last. Crest: a buck’s head.” 

Crowpown. 


Arcusisnor Suarr or Sr. Anprews 8. 
xii. 322.) —Stoneyhill, near Musselburgh, is not 
in Haddingtonshire, as stated by A.S. A. Both 
of these places are in the parish of Inveresk and 
shire of Edinburgh or Midlothian. G. 

Edinburgh. 


Aytwerr CaTneprat (3" xii, 328.)—I find 
the following references in the Index to the Addi- 
tional Manuscripts in the British Museum, 1783- 
1885; possibly the documents there mentioned 
may contain something useful to E. H. H.: — 

“ Antwerp, in Holland, notes respectihg the city, the 
cathedral (with a sketch), the Abbey of St. Michael, the 
Church of the Augustines, &c., 5083, f. 96; 6744, f. 51 ; 
6759, £. 75; 6769, pp. 179, 247,” 

K. P. D. E. 
Joux Wotcor, M.D.: West (3" S. 
xii, 334, )— 
“ On peut étre sévere et pas juste.” 

Is not LxLivs very severe when, speaking of 
Benjamin West, he says: “ Perhaps we shall next 
hear that he was an artist”? He, no doubt, was 


not a first-rate one, although he long had the 
honour to be President of the Royal Academy ; 
and it would certainly have been better for his 
Teputation had he painted less “by the acre of 
canvass” (as Chinnery once said of him to me at 


Macao). Yet, surely many of his works were not 
void of artistic merit. They were at least thought 
so by such men as Woollett and other celebrated 
engravers, who have immortalised several of his 
historical compositions, such as “ The Boyne,” “ La 
Hogue,” “ William Penn,” “General Wolfe,” &c. 
P. A. L. 

“ Wer DEN Dicuter,” ere, 8, xii, 265.)— 

The lines — 
“ Wer das Dichten will verstehn, 
Muss ins Land der Dichtung gehen,”— 

are Goethe’s, and stand at the beginning of the 
Introduction to “Noten und Abhandlungen zu 
besserem Verstiindniss des West-Ostlichen Di- 


vans.” They occur again slightly altered in a 

note, called “ Entschuldigung,” on p. 313, of 

Stimmtliche Werke, 1850. M. M. 
Oxford, 


Botsrorp America xii. 306.)—I 
have reason to believe that the above name was 
given to the place referred to by my namesakes, 
who left the old country and settled in Connecti- 
cut more than two hundred years ago. I had a 
visit some years since from the Hon. A. E. Bots- 
ford of Sackville, New Brunswick, who informed 
me that during the War of Independence his 
relatives, being royalists, were despoiled of their 
possessions in Connecticut, and retired to the 
province of New Brunswick, where their descen- 
dants are now in important positions. 

J. W. Borsrorp. 

Manchester. 


Pracuam’s “CompLeat GENTLEMAN” S. 
xii, 290.)—Besides the later editions of the above 
work, cited in the Editorial note, there is another 
less generally known — 

“ The Second Impression, much enlarged. Imprinted 
at London for Thomas Constable, and are to be sold at 
his Shope in Paul’s Church-Yard at ye Crane. 1627.” 

It has the engraved title by Delaram, and, 
amongst the enlargements is the chapter on 
“ Fishing” (2 leaves), usually supposed to have 
made its first appearance in the edition of 1634, 
which is also styled the “ Second Impression,” the 
same plate having, no doubt, been made use of. 

T. WEstwoop. 

Bromwicuamu (3 8, xii. 361.)—Mr. AINGER 
will find many places near Birmingham in which 
“ Bromwich” occurs, as Castle Bromwich, West 
Bromwich, Little Bromwich, &c.; but these places 
are from four to eight miles away from the pre- 
sent town. Brummagem or Bromicham can in 
no reasonable way be obtained from Hutton’s 
hybrid etymology, “Brom” “Wych” “Ham”; 
and as the name of the town has the same form 


of “ Bermyngeham,” from Domesday Book down- 
wards, Mr. James Freeman contends that it is 
| Beorming Ham—the home of the Beorms, or 
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sons of Biorm or Biorn; and Mr. Sebastian Evans, 
M.A., agreeing with that etymology, considers 


that the soft g before e would make the pronun- , 


ciation, in the mouth of a Midlander, naturally 
glide into Berminjam, Bremijam, and Bromwicham 
(or Brummagem), the popular form of Birming- 
ham. Some further details will be found in the 
Introduction to Mr. J. A. Langford’s Century of 
Birmingham Life, now “nearly ready.” Este. 


Tue Brass or ADAM DE WALSOKNE (3" S, xii. | 


374.)—The two compartments beneath the feet of 
the effigies in this brass are filled with ludicrous 
merry figures, as if to form a contrast between life 
and death. In the one on the right, the last figure 
is described by Mr. Joun Precor, Jun. as carrying 
a jackass; but neither the tail nor the ears are 


like those of a donkey: the animal looks more | ; 
like a large dog. Before this figure is a man on | 


horseback, whose occupation is the subject of in- 
quiry. As the horse is galloping on, and the rider 
half turned, seated sideways and looking back, 
armed with a shield, and raising one arm appa- 
rently in self-defence, it seems intended for a man 
frightened and pursued by some monster. A non- 
descript animal is behind him, mounted on a high 
dressed-up something which seems to go on 
wheels, but it may be meant for a ghost in a 
white sheet. -The whole of the figures seem to 
represent frolics at a fair. 

I am glad to see the two rhyming Latin lines 
quoted correctly. Mr. unaccountably 
puts flax instead of faev. But he has also taken 
a liberty with the text by giving the last word of 
the first line simus. Evidently it should have 
been so; but in all these cases it seems proper to 
copy every ‘inscription faithfully, errors and all, 
and to add notes of correction. The lines stand 
on the brass thus : — 

“Cum faex cum limus cum res vilissima sumus 

Unde superbimus ad terram terra redimus.” 

In each of the canopies above the heads of the 
two large figures is represented the figure of an old 
man with an infant: the same is repeated three 


times on the brass of Robert Braunche and his two | 
Is it St. Joseph? In | 


wives, by the same artist. 
single canopies down the middle are three apostles; 
the rest are disposed on each side, with companion 
prophets in double niches. F. C. H. 


Broxen Curva (3" S. xii. 346.) —White lead 
paint, mixed very thick and even, will fill up 
small holes and leaks in china that requires 
washing, but it will not answer for a large hole. 
It takes a long time to dry and harden thoroughly. 


Plaster-of-Paris, though it will not answer for any- | 


thing that requires washing, is a good material for 
filling up spaces of missing pieces in ornamental 
china, even for large spaces of several inches across. 
When the space is large it should be lined with 
stout paper, pasted firmly round the edges of the 


8 to the inside of the piece of china. Wha 
this is dry and firm, the is laid 
upon it as a tempo oundation to keep fh 
phate in shape and place while it is setting, 

In a few days, when the plaster is quite 

- settled, it can be cut with a sharp knife, as smog 

as the china; and if wanted, any pattern can 

inted on it, in either water or oil colour, 4 

om jar is at hand mended in this way gj 
finished with oil colours about fifty years 

which has stood satisfactorily. 8. M0, 


Let me bring under the notice of Emxkay ag. 
ment which I think is worth trial for the purpo» 
| named. It consists of oxide of zinc made into, 
paste with a solution of chloride of zinc, containing 
ten _ cent. of the salt. An oxychloride of zing 
is thus formed which very rapidly hardens, be. 
coming in a few hours as firm as marble. Ie 
myself speak well of the applicability of this com. 
pound to many purposes, and I have little doukt 
that in artistic hands it can be made to replay 
at least small pieces of broken china. Acweypr, 
Dublin. 


Either of the following recipes for broken chim 
are good : — 

1. Soak isinglass in water till it is soft, the 
dissolve it in the smallest possible quantity d 
proof spirit by the aid of a gentle heat; in tw 
ounces of this mixture dissolve ten grains of am 
moniacum, and whilst still liquid, add halfs 
dram of mastic dissolved in three drams of rectified 
spirit. Stir well together. 

2. Dissolve half an ounce of gum acacia ins 
wine-glass of boiling water; add plaster-of-Pars 
sufficient to form a thick paste, and apply it with 
a brush to the parts required to be cemented 
together. Joun Pieeor, Jus. 


Plaster-of-Paris, painted over and varnished, 
will do as well as anything to supply the wanting 
pieces of pottery; but unless in ancient or vey 
rare examples, the labour is lost. No china 
pottery, unless very fine or interesting, pays fer 

ANOS. 


mending. 

Dumoulin’s French liquid glue, imported by 
Cooke of Cannon Street, is the desideratum whieh 
| Emxay seeks. Having tested its efficacy on the 
| fractured rib of a porcelain toast-rack, I can sj, 
| Probatum est. Witrram Gasret. 
| Kenwick. 


| Action or Horses (3" xii. 328.) —If you 
| correspondent, Mr. Ramage, will observe hom 
| grazing in a field he will find a solution of ls 
uestion about the manner in which they mor 
their legs. I have had this autumn a good ba 
| tunity of seeing them in a field at the rear of my 
house, and my attention was particularly dam 
| to them from ovine been often puzzled in tryimg 


| 


, to determine the question. As when grazing the 
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move leisurely, it is easily seen that they first cromlech. Perhaps the essay, which is entitled 
move the fore leg, then the hind one of the oppo- | “Some Observations on Hesiod and Homer, and 
site side, and so on — never the two exactly toge- the Shields of Hercules and Achilles,” was re- 
ther, and never the two of the same side together. printed separately, with illustrations; perhaps 
Frequently when they find a tuft of grass particu- that noted by C. P. may be wanting in my copy. 
larly to their taste, they will delay over it, and H. B.C. 
then a few seconds will 4 after moving the | U. U. Club. 
fore leg before they stir the hind one, or thelatter Fy yity or xii. 321.) —In reply 
yill “hang poised in mid air” before being put to the statement of your correspondent A. S. A., 
to the ground, showing the succession clearly. | | beg to say that the family of Leslie of Kininvie 
Though in trotting the two legs seem to move | is not omitted, but duly recorded at p. 606 of my 
together, I no there sable t | County Families. E. Warrorp, M.A. 
time between, though not appreciable to the sight. |“ jrampstead. 
That all horses move their legs alike, I presume | : a 
there is the same certainty as that all men do; ARciBIsHor SHARPE'S Monument (3" S. xii. 
yet I have, when riding, occasionally and very 321, 322.) —Y our correspondent A. 8. A. makes 
rarely observed my horse for a short time moving | 8°me slips. He describes Randerston as “ lying 
the two legs of the same side together, and a very | between the village of Queensbarns and Crail. 
strange motion it was. R.B. I ama native of the “ East neuk o° Fife,” and 
Jean only speak of the canter. In the cavalry | know the district well. The piace your corre- 
dng tho eft hod log flows | not 
the left fore, or vice versa, according “ to the hand | muir—it was a royal forest. A. S. A. mentions 
you are working by.” Upon any oe of the | John Cunningham of Barr. There was a Cun- 
kind the riding-master exclaims—“No! false. | ningham of Barns: I do not remember meeting 


and if you do not remedy the fault, horse and rider | with the Fifeshire family of Cunningham of Barr 


are entitled to “extra drill. Enoracum. | iy any of the old local histories. It is not correct 

Novet Views or Creation (3"¢ S, xii. 374.)— | to state that Archbishop Sharpe’s monument “ has 

The idea broached is not a new one. If H. R. A. | Suffered from neglect and sectarian malevolence.” 

will refer to the following work: — | In 1849 the structure underwent a thorough re- 
s | pair, and was most tastefully renovated. 


LL.D. 
2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, 


Jounson’s “ Dictionary” (3° S. xii. 332.)— 
Mr. Campbell, the author of Leviphanes, was, I 
he will see the whole subject fully gone into. The understand, a student at St. Andrews at the 
work was written in Latin by Isaac de la Peyrére, period of Dr. Johnson's visit. By his satire on 
a French Calvinist, in 1655. It created a great | the lexicographer, he sought to avenge the wrongs 
sensation, and was translated into English in the | of his native country. My father, who studied 
following year. It was referred to in “N. & Q., | at St. Andrews some ten years after Campbell, 
sv 8. ix. 14. The book is a scarce one, but @/ used to relate that the satirist represented the 
copy appeared in a London catalogue a short time | sage defining “a window” to a pupil in these 


“Men before Adam, or a Discourse upon the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th verses of the 5th chapter of the Epistle of the 
Apostle Paul to the Romans. By which are prov’d, that 
the first Men were created be“or2 Adam, London, printed 
in the year 1656.” 


— G.W.N. | grandiloquent terms: “A window, Sir, is an 
Pictvre 0 2 (31S. j J : | orifice cut out of an edifice for the introduction of 
| illumination.” Rogers, LL.D. 


translated from Hesiod : — 


Nap *AxAds Te Kal alvh, 
XAwph, Aug KaTawerryvia, 

Towvorayns, uaxpol 8° bvuxes xelpecow 

Tis uty piviiv pitas péov, waperdv 


2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham. 


Nose Bieepine 8. xii. 271, 336.) —The late 
distinguished physiologist, Dr. John Reid of St. 
Andrews, recommended to me a very simple 

Aly’ dwedcifer’ pate’ 4 8 cecapvia remedy, which I have uniformly found to be 

Guovs, | effectual — a dose, composed of fifteen drops of 

Adxpuoi uudadén. | elixir of vitriol in a wine-glassful of water. The 

Scutum Herculis, vv. 263-270. | instant that this dose was swallowed, the he- 

The lines noticed above, and those headed | morrhage ceased. Cuares Rocers, LL.D. 
“ Paries ” (3" S. xii. 107, 236), are in a transla- 2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham. 
tion of “The Shield of Hercules,” signed T. V., at | The following extract from the Talmud, quoted 
on of Essays by a Society of Gentlemen at | in Kitto's Cyclopedia (art. “Talmud”), contains 

eter, 8vo, pp. 574. Exeter, 1796. The volume | some curiously fanciful remedies for a common 
has only three plates—a monument, an urn, and a ailment : — 
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[ara 8. XII. Noy, 30, 


“ For a bleeding of the nose, let a man be brought who 
is a priest, and whose name is Levi, and let him write 
the word Levi backwards. If this cannot be done, get a 
layman, and let him write the following words back- 
wards—‘ Ana pipi shila bar sumte’; or let him write 
these words—* Taam ali bemi Keseph, taam li bemi pag- 
gan’; or let him take a root of grass, and the cord of an 
old bed, and paper, and saffron, and the red part of the 
inside of a palm tree, and let him burn them together ; 
and let him take some wool and twist two threads, and 


“did play at bowls on Sunday, 


ought to gi 

their proof. They must be quite able to oul 
it. We have seen it twice asserted: first ing 
speech, in 1866, in the Established Church Pp. 


| bytery of Glasgow by the Rev. G. J. Burns; gy 


let him dip them in vinegar, and then roll them in the | 


ashes, and put them into his nose; or let him look out 
for a small stream of water which flows from east to 
west, and let him go and stand with one leg on each side 
of it, and let him take with his right hand some mud 
from under his left foot, and with his left hand from 
under his right foot, and let him twist two threads of 
wool, and dip them in the mud, and put them in his 
nostrils; or let him be placed under a spout, and let 
water be brought and poured upon him, and let them 
say: As this water ceases to flow, so let the blood of M. 
the son of the woman N. also cease.”—Gittin, fol. 69, 
col. 1, 


The above remedies are at the service of your 
correspondent, if he is disposed to try them. 
B. 


Ss y (Bra ii — | 
Sip Wattace 8. xii. 47.)— | logical compromise, to give the Quakers a low 


F. J. J. inquired in your columns whether Wal- 
lace was actually a knight? The recent publica- 


in the May or June number of the organ of th 
Scotch Episcopalians, called the Scottish Guardj 

published at Aberdeen, and I believe edited by 
the “Rev. J. G. Cazenove, Cumbrae.” The, 
surely will prove their statement. W.0.X 


QvuAKERISM (3" S. xi. 127.)—Any person who 
has followed religious immigration into the State 
of America, must have been painfully strack by 
the cruel intolerance shown to the Quakers by 
those who had stigmatised and fled from it jx 
England. The fact is that, in the first period of 
the sect, the greater portion entertained ideas 
respecting the second person of the Trinity whieh 


| made the New-Englanders regard them as out of 


_the pale of Christianity. 


This is clear from 4 
passage in Neale’s History of the Puritans, and 


| the confession of faith cited by Latius wa 


tion by the British government of the facsimile | 


of a letter to the Pope by Philip “the Fair,” 


King of France, recommending the Scottish hero | 


to his protection, settles the question in the af- 
firmative. I present the letter in its original 
form, and add a translation : — 


doubtlessly a sort of political as well as theo 


standi in the general Christian community. When 
Calvin burnt Servetus, he is reported to have 
said that, without some act of conclusive severity, 
the reformers, with their doctrine of private judg- 
ment, would soon cease to be Christians at all, 


| I recall this as an analogous reason, not at alls 


“ Philippus Dei gratia Francorum Rex dilectis et | 
fidelibus gerentibus meis in Romanam curiam destinatis, | 


salutem et dilectionem, Mandamus vobis quatenus Sum- 


mum Pontificem requiratis ut dilectum nostrom Guil- | 
| unfettered. 


lelmum le Waleis de Scotia militem recommendatum 


an excuse, for the persecution of the Quakersia 
America. As things are at the present moment, 
I believe there is no more implied Socinianism ia 
Quakerism than is to be casually found in ay 
sect where the right of individual opinion is left 
Calvin, however, was right in bis 


habeat in hiis que apud eum habuerit expedire. Datum | prognostic, though he was wrong in his moded 


apud Petrafontem dies Lune post festum omnium sanc- 
torum.” 
( Translation.) 

“Philip by the grace of God, King of the French, to 
my bevel and faithful, my agents, appointed to the 
Roman Court, greeting and love. We command you to 
request the Supreme Pontiff to hold our loved William 


action. The reformed church in France, springing 
directly from Geneva, is now rent in twain—t 
great body of it being purely rationalistic, with its 


pelecthnes, its professors, and its periodical orga 


the Waleis of Scotland, knight, recommended to his favour | 


in those things which unto him he has to despatch, Given 
at Pierrefont, on Monday, after the feast of All Saints,” 
The ignorance of some otherwise well-informed 
persons, respecting the claims of Wallace as a 
national patriot, is deplorable. I once heard an 
English lady, in reply to her husband, who was 
speaking to her of the Wallace monument, say — 
“ Pray, my dear, who was Mr. Wallace ?” 
Crartes Rogers, LL.D. 
2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham. 


Joun Knox 8S, xii»332.)—The answer to 
IX. I. X., about Knox playing at bowls on Sunday, 
is unsatisfactory. Knox did not believe all that 
was done at Geneva was right. He took the good 
and rejected the evil. Those who have said he 


t is somewhat singular that the Quakers, who 
have become so numerous in the United States 
and in the North of England, should never have 
appeared in France as a sect. The payment 
by the government, for now above two gener 
tions, of only a certain number of recognised com- 
munions can hardly be a reason; for wherever 
they establish themselves, the Quakers have it- 
variably become rich enough in a very short space 
of time to maintain themselves and their faith, 
and there is no ground for supposing that 4 
community so peaceful, and so unargumentatively 
obedient to the powers that be, would not hare 
obtained toleration. Townes. 


Neepie’s Eve (3" S. xi. 254, 323.) — It has 
been said that in the dialect of Galilee the worl 
for camel means also the cable of a vessel, al, 
when one remembers how much of the Gospel 
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is connected with fishermen, this marine allusion 
would be very natural and apposite, instead of 
forced and far-fetched as it now appears. It 
gould be interesting to know from some Semitic 
linguist if there is any foundation for the above 
datement in Hebrew or Syriac; for matiy of our 
maritime terms are taken from animals— a horse, 
acrane, for instance. 
Swrrt: “Tare or A Tus” (3° iv. 5, 55.) — 
Has the following passage, from Selden’s Table 
Talk, ever been noted as suggesting to Swift some 
idea of what is related in the Tale of a Tub? — 
“Religion is like the fashion; one man wears his 
doublet slashed, another laced, another plain, but every 
man has a doublet: so every man has his religion. We 
differ about the trimming.”—Selden’s Table Tulk, edit. 
Edinburgh, 1819, p. 162. 
Rost. H. Nevit. 
James TeLrer S. xii. 352.)—As supple- 
mentary to Mr. Wurre’s kindly notice, I send the 
following recollections of Telfer, for which I am 
indebted to a friend who associated a good deal 


“A Lockerbye Licke,” by the author of Joe and 
by 
the Geologist. Sripnry 


Assumption oF A Morner’s Name §, xii. 
66, 111, 154.) — It does not seem to have struck 
the person who first introduced this subject into 
the columns of “ N. & Q.,” that this assumption is 
liable to the very serious objection that persons 
who ma their mother’s maiden name may be 
suspected of illegitimacy, as children born out of 
wedlock have no right to any other surname than 
that of their mother. Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia, 

Cametot 8. xii. 415.)—In the editorial 
reply to this query “ Shropshire” is, I presume, a 
clerical error for “* Somersetshire.” Queen’s Camel 
is certainly in the latter county. P. 


“Toe Wanru’ Heart” (3 S. xii. 188, 317.) 
If L. had taken any trouble to investigate the ques- 


| tion before sending his answer, he might have 


with him about the year 1854. My friend was at | 


that date stationed in the Liddesdale district as an 


exciseman, and had often to visit Saughtrees in | 


the discharge of his duties. Telfer said to him — 
“Tonce asked Sir Walter Scott for his influence 
to get me into the Excise. ‘No, James,’ said he, 
‘T have no influence in that quarter, and if I had 
I would not give it to you. You remember what 
ado was made about Burns. Men of a poetic 


temperament are not suited for excisemen. An | “ “ 
P | lished in a small volume, Had she bestowed as 


exciseman must be a mere machine, and must do 
a great many things far from agreeable. I repeat, 
Iam ready and willing to serve you in anything 
else, but recommend you to think no more of the 
Excise.’ At one time of his life Telfer had thoughts 
of devoting himself to literature, but Sir Walter 
again stepped in between the poor schoolmaster 
and his long-cherished object. “ James, my man,” 
said he, shaking his head, “ you may make litera- 
ture a staff to go a pleasuring with; but never 
trust it as a crutch to lean on.” 


learned that Miss Blamire had been dead more 
than a quarter of a century before the first volume 
of R. A. Smith’s Scottish Minstrel appeared in 1820, 


| consequently his argument falls to the ground 


altogether. But what does he think when I tell 
him that not a single song or poem of Miss Bla- 
mire’s, printed during her lifetime, was acknow- 
ledged by her signature? Most of them were 
distributed in MS. among her friends and rela- 
tives, and remained so till 1842, when they were 
collected (as far as they then could be), and pub- 


much care in preserving her productions as most 
authors naturally enough do, it would have been 


| better for her fame at the present day. In this 
| respect, however, as well as in point of genius, 
| she bears a close resemblance to Lady Ann Lind- 
| say and Lady Nairn. The one wrote “Auld 


Robin Gray,” the other the “ Land o’ the Leal” ; 


| and it took fifty years to settle the authorship in 


each case, as it also did in that of the song which 


| completes the trio, “And ye shall walk in silk 


A very favourable critique appeared some years | 


since in the Gateshead Observer on Telfer’s Ballads, | 
when he observed to my friend, “I fear the editor | 


has mistaken geese for swans.” This pithy re- 


mark shows that Telfer had outlived at least some | nold in his singularly wild and beautiful poem of 


of his romantic day-dreams. It is only proper that 
the leading incidents of his life pont be placed 
on record ; he was well worthy of such a mark of 


distinction; but I think Mr. J. H. Drxow has | 34, “Arnold's poem begins: — 


overrated him in asserting that “he holds a high 
rack among modern ballad-writers.” His “CGloa- 
myne Bughte,” and the “Kerlyne’s Brock” (I 
have not seen “Our Ladye’s Girdle”), seem to me 


to be a long way below similar subjects from the | 
pen of the Ettrick Shepherd, or Surtees (of wicked | 
memory !), or Allan Cunningham, not to mention | 


that admirable imitation of the old border ballad, 


attire.” Srpyey 


“Farr AGNES AND THE Merman” §, xii. 
324.)—The ballad of “ Fair Agnes and the Mer- 
man” has been, so to speak, re-set by Mr. Ar- 


‘The Forsaken Merman.” The heroine in the 
oem of “The Forsaken Merman” is named 
Margaret, but the plot is altogether the same. 


* Come, dear children, let us away, 
Down away and below.” 


It ends — 
« There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she ; 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 


C. W. 
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Name Wantep (3" S. xii. 347.) —I am sorry 
not to be able to answer Mr. Davrpson, who has 
honoured me by appealing to me. I have no 
doubt that the coat is the private coat of the 
bishop, according to the custom which prevails 
on the Continent. 


consists of a sea in base, with a small vessel sail- 
ing to the sinister, carrying the Brabant flag at 
the bowsprit, the stern, the masthead, and the 
peak of the mainsail. This scene is enclosed in 
an oval cartouche, with twisted scroll-work round 
the edge. At the top, ona riband, with a tassel 
at each extremity, is the “soul” of the impresa: 
TUTISsIMvs IBIs.”’ The whole oval and 
its accompaniments are laid down upon an anchor 
which shows its flukes outside the base of the 
oval. Under the ring of the anchor, at top, are 
the letters “I. G. M.” Just clear of all engrav- 
ing, on the sinister side, is the name: “ L. Fruj- 
tiers, scul.” Bryan does not mention this artist. 
But he mentions Philip Frujtiers, a painter, who 
also “ etched some plates in a very masterly man- 
ner.” Philip lived 1620-1677. The engraver of 
the impresa might very well have been the son 
of Philip Fruytiers, judging from the style of its 
execution. I give these details in the hope that 
they may be of any service to Mr. Davipson in 
discovering the name of the bishop. oe 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Tleap or Carprxat x. 350.) 
Previous to the Minister of Public Instruction 
having this remarkable head a second time (and 
it is to be hoped the last) consigned to the earth, 
once — 

“ That undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns,”"— 
afriend of mine, a clever draughtsman, got per- 
mission to make a chalk-drawing of it, which he 
afterwards had photographed. A striking head 
F it is, which forcibly reminds one of what Mon- 
tesquieu said of this extraordinary genius: 
“ Richelieu a fait de Louis XIII le premier Roi 
de l'Europe et le second homme de France.” 
P. A. 

Morris (3° 8S, xii. 149, 254.) —Is there any- 
thing more than a coincidence in the fact that, in 
Italy, the old game “micare digitis” is called 
“ mora ” ? C. W. Bryenam. 

Town (3"¢ S. xii. 360.) —Mr. E. MAsKELt says, 
“that, in the north of Cornwall at least, a farm- 
house is still called ‘the Town-place.’” About 
the centre, and in the west of Cornwall, the farm 
buildings congregated together make up and are 
called the “ Town-place,” and not the farm-house : 
this being where the farmer lives, and sometimes 
situate some hundreds of yards from the farm 
buildings or “ Town-place.” Wx. Girt. 


| said, extremely interesting ; but the tone in which & 


| terises these Reminiscences as slight, they are extremdy 


I have a very good plate by the same artist, | 
which shows, not arms, but an impresa. This | 


| analysis of its contents will best show what claim ithe 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Slight Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian 
1815. By Emma Sophia, 
(Murray.) 
Though Lady Brownlow, with great modesty, chane 


interesting, and no one can run through her pages with. 
out rejoicing that, at Lord Carnarvon’s suggestion, she hay 
been induced to 
— “write this down, that’s riveted, 
Screwed to her memory.” 

Nor is it the matter alone which gives value to this littl 
book. The glimpses of persons and events which cap 
under Lady Brownlow’s notice are, as we have alrsiy 


reminiscences are told, the high breeding which may 

every page, give a charm to the book which is y . 

ably A mod We trust that Lady Brownlow has a 

exhausted her stock of recollections, 

Abyssinia and its People ; or, Life in the Land of Prey 
John. Edited by J.C. Hotten, With a New Map ax 
Eight coloured Illustrations by MM. Vignaud ai 
Barrat. (Hotten.) 

This is a well-timed volume, and Mr. Hotten seems » 
have exercised good judgment in its compilation, fy 
object is to furnish the reader, at a time when 
attention is so strongly directed towards Abyssinia, wit 
a selection of trustworthy facts concerning the county 
and its inhabitants from the best authorities. A brid 


to the notice of the reader. The first part presents » 
with a series of sketches illustrative of life in Abyssiais 
selected from the writings of the chief travellers inth 
country. This is followed by Consul Plowden’s offic! 
account of Abyssinia; whilst Part III. gives the storrd 
the detention of the British captives. Part IV. shows 
what have been the suggestions made to ensure the succes 
of the expedition we have undertaken, the differs 
routes, &c,; and the book is brought to a very usil 
conclusion by a bibliography of all the known books pub 
lished on the subject of Abyssinia, 


Manipulus Vocabulorum. A Rhyming Dictionary of t 
English Language, by Peter Levins, 1570. Edited, with 
an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. (Print 
for the Early English Text Society.) 

Levins’ Manipulus, §c. By Henry B. Wheatley. (Printel 
for the Camden Society.) 

Mr. Way’s preface to the Promptorium having call 
Mr. Wheatley’s attention to this curious and interesting 
English Dictionary, Mr. Wheatley proposed to edits 
reprint of it as the first of the series of Old English Die 
tionaries projected by the Early English Text Society 
A better beginning could scarcely have been made, Tk 
book is one of great value, and Mr, Wheatley has dew: 
his work of editing well and conscientiously. Same 
exception having been taken to its being printed byt 
Societies, it is well it should be known that the Com 
of the Camden Society, having been asked by the sie 
Society to cooperate in the Series of Dictionaries, ¥ 
which means copies would be supplied to their respect 
members at a much lower rate, very properly consest® 
to do so with respect to Levins as an experiment. Whetit 
the Early English Text Society may desire to contim® 
such joint publications, now that their numbers haves 
largely increased, or whether the Camden may & 
it expedient to repeat the experiment, are questions i 
the decision of the respective Societies, There can be® 
doubt that what has been done was right and proper. 
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XII. Nov. 30, 67.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The ry of Peter the Cruel, By James Greenwood. 
With Thirty-six Illustrations drawn on Wood by Ernest 
Griset. (Routledge.) 

Aningeniously-conceived story by Mr. Greenwood, full 
of excellent fooling, but not without a moral, which is 
lustrated by Mr, Griset with that power of investing all 
animals, birds, insects, &c., with human attributes that 
give such force and effect to all his grotesques as to 
jeave him unrivalled in that particular branch of art. 

Silent Hour. Essays for Sunday Reading. Original 

by the of “The Gentle Life.” 
(8. Low & Son.) 

This new volume of “ The Gentle Life” Series, con- 


isting of selected Essays by Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, | 
Soe, Latimer, Sandys, Isaac Walton, Massillon, John | 


Ruskin, and the Editor, offers, as the latter well observes, 


pleasant, wholesome, and holy matter of reflection for | 
that silent hour which all of us would do well to spend | 


on that day of holy rest which separates one week from 
another. The book will, we are sure, be welcomed alike 
for its object and for the beauty of the Essay by which 
that object is sought to be enforced. 

Pauestine Fuxp.—Most of our readers 
no doubt shared our regret at the announcement that 
the important explorations now in course of progress at 


Jerusalem were in danger of being interrupted by want | 


of funds. We trust Mr. Grove’s appeal for aid will be 
promptly and effectively responded to, The Society of 


Antiquaries at once voted fifty pounds towards the good | 


work; Mr. Tite, one of the Vice-Presidents, has sent a 
hundred; and Mr. Watson, the Secretary, a very hand- 
some contribution. Those who desire to follow these 
good examples should send their donations to Mr. Grove 
at the Crystal Palace. 


Mr. Ronert BucnANan is preparing a bijou edition 
of Longfellow’s Poems for Messrs. Moxon, which is to 
contain a complete collection of that author's poetical 
works, and to appear in two volumes, uniform with the 

ypular edition of “ Hood’s Setious and Comic Poems.” 
Fach volume will be prefaced by a critical essay by the 
Editor. 


Bewt Lirerature.—The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe,a great | 


authority on such matters, will shortly publish “A De- 
tailed Account of the Bells in all the Old Parish Churches 
of Devonshire, their Founders, Legends,” &c. &c. ; with 
a Supplement, containing an Account of Bell-founding, 
with many illustrations ; a History of various Societies 
of Ringers from the Guild of Ringers in the time of Edward 


the Confessor; the Law of Church Bells, and a List of | 


Bell Literature ; with many other articles connected with 
the subject. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 

to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 

dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Pranson's Potrricat Dicriowany. 8v0, 1792. 4 

Nasaative or tus or A LONG Restpent Ixpra. 
778. 

Tas Inexancn; on, Justice or rue Peace’s Mawvat. 1774. 

A Lerren to rae Doxe or Guarton on THE Srrvation oF 
Arrars. Almon, 1768. 

or J. T. Sennes, Manine Patwter to His Masestr. 8vo, 


Wanted by Mr. W. Smith,7, York Terrace, Charles Street, Albany 
Road, Camberwell, 8. 
Mic. De Lyna, rearerca Ver. er Nov. 
» 471-2. 5 Vols. in folio, or Vol. V. 
Tas Irattaw London, 1814. 3 Vols. in 8vo. 
Macatww Ency cLorpfimecs. Paris, Vol. I. 
Avaric Restancuss. London, 1799-1817,in 8vo. Vols. VI. to XII. 
avon, Excearta Hyenoctyrarca. Quahirah (Cairo), 1823. Wanted 
the plates 3-7, 9-12, 14-17, 22, 31, 62-65. 


Wanted by Dr. . Natali, 29, Elgin Road, Bayswater, W. 


| Arwen acu. 


Ancumonwoora. Vol. XXXVI. Part 2. 

A Last or Orricens tae Srxry Taousann Pounos 
sy His Sacago Masestry ror rue Revier or His Tavty Lovas 
axv Iwpteent Parry. 4to, 1663. 

Parker Society's Books:— 

Hooper's Laren Warrines. 

Warrorrr's Wonas. Vols. II. and IIT. 

Carscaism. 

All before the year 1831. 

Cottins's Peenace. Sth Edition. The supplemental volume. 


Bioonarar Onrrvary. 
on. Lecrionum Memonasuivm. Edit. 1600. The Index 
(Surtees Soc.) 


which wus pudlished separately. 

Donaam Witts Inventontes. Vol. I. 

Testamenta Esonacensia. Vols. I. and If. (Surtees Soc.) 

Tue Inxocert Crexanen, or the Vindication of Capt. John Smith. 
London, 1648. to. 

Litirwaston (Lr.-Cor. Loan), Reriections on Ma. Bencner’s Memorns, 
or Remarks on his Account of Captain Wilmot's Expedition to the 
West Indies. 1704. 

Ixpex to rue Routs or Pantiament, by Strachey, Pridden, and Up- 
ham. Folio, 1832. 

Arranorotocrcat Review. Nos. 1,2, and 3. 

Taos. Baowx'’s Worxs. 4 Vols. Dublin, 8th Edit. 1779. Vol. I. 

A Serect Cotrection or Sonos, in Three Volumes. London: 
ia for J. Johnson, in St. Paul's Churchyard. 1783, 8vo. 

ol. IL, 


Wanted by Mr. Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Roatices to Correspondents. 


Tas Cantstuas Nomnen of “ N. & Q.” will be issued on Dec. 4. 

Mr. Westwood's article on The Secrets of Angling, J. G. N.'s on 
Portfolio of Portraits at Arras, Vena Scritta by Mr. Ramage, and 
sesevel other papers of interest are unavvidably postponed until next 


R. Hf. A. B. The Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of 
Jesus, 1729, 8vo, is by Dr. Thomas Sherlock, Bishop of London,a mas- 
terly reply to the objections of those who reject the evidence of miracles 
aad particularly to those of Woolston. 

Lyoraro. The first quotation will be found in Dryden's Conquest of 
Grenada, Part Il. Act I. Se. 2. The second in Byron, Don Juan, canto 
xv. st. 13. 

Cram. The Anniversary Sermon for the Magdalen Hospital in 1738 
was preached by the Rev. George Henry Glasse, M.A., Rector of Han- 
well, Middlesex. 

Geonce Lrovn. Piscator’s work on St. Matthew, 1904, is not rare. 


| Its average price is about 12s. 


J. H. B. The passage from the Vision of Piers Ploughman appeared 
in“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. xi. 173. 

A. B. G. The paper sent will be found printed in Thorpe’s Custumale 
Roffense, p. 89, in sume of the editions af Lambarde’s Perambulation of 
Kent, and elsewhere. 


Errata.—rd 8. xii. p. 347, col. i. line 47, for “ the tumulus" read 
“a tumulus;” line 48, for “des Valais” read “du Valais;" 371, 
= ii. line 1) from bottom, for “ Dr. M’Causlin's" read“ Dr. MCaus- 

i's.” 


“Nores & Qoenres” is d for 


abroad. 


A NTIQUARIAN AND HISTORICAL BOOKS, 

ETC. _NEW CATALOGUES now Ready, of Interesting, 
Curious, and Rare BOOKS, chiefly consisting of History. Antiquities, 
Bibliography, Topography, Scottish Poetry, and the Drama; also 
Genealogy, Heraldry, and the Peerage. Selected from the unique Stock 
of THOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON, 22. South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. (Forwarded on receipt of two Stamps.) 


SA ML. SHARPE’S NEW TESTAMENT, nearer 
the Greek than any other translation; with other important 
printed. 12mo cloth, ls. 6d.; by post, 
, 36, Soho Square, London. 


features. Ilas been five times 
s. 10d. J. RUSSELL SMIT 


N EW BOOK.—W ROXETER (Uriconium) 
thoroughly illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. J. RUSSELL SMITH, 
36, Soho Square. 


AN EXCELLENT LOT OF SECOND-HAND 
£ BOOKS in J. RUSSELL SMITH'S CATALOGUE for Novem- 
ber, forwarded for a postege label, 36, Soho Square. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
e Theological and Miscellaneous, will be forwarded Post Free 


Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, 


\HORTHAND.— PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 

Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or Private Instruction 

given, personally or by post, for YJ. 1s. the Complete Course of Lessons 
London : 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From 


Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols. (in the press. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS 


EXHIBITION. By G. A. SALA, Author of “My Diary in 
America,’ &c. ! vol. (Ready this day. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the * 


Childhood and School-days of an “ Intelligent Artizaz.” By th 
Author of “ Some Habits and Customs of the 
2 vols. (Ready this day at all Libraries. 


0. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. 


A New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions by numerous 


Authors and Artists of Eminence. Edited by ANDREW HALLI- | 
AY. | 


(Ready next week. 


Avraons :—Thomas Archer, E. C. Barnes, Dion Boucicault, William 

Br uch, Henry J. Byron, Mortimer Collins, Moncure Conway, Edward 

Draper, H. Sutherland Edwards, George Manville Fenn, J. Hain Fris- 
es Greenwood, Georg trosmith, Andrew Haii 

Hing , John Hollingshead, “The Journeyman En 


er, | 
hue, Henry S. Leigh, Arthur Locker, Justin M'Carth: Westland 
art n, Charles Milward, John Oxenford, J. R. Planch: , German | 
w 


r. Robertson, George Aucustus Sala, William Sawyer. 
slter Thornbury, Godfrey Turner, Frank Young. 
visrs Barnard, E. C. Barnes, Isaac Browne, William Brur- 
‘ George, Cru ikshank, Gustave Doré, FE. Hull, the late William 
M’Conneil, Morgan, J. O'Connor, J. Palmer, — Slader, Gordon 
Thomson, a S. Walters, Harrison Weir, D. T. White. 
Exeaavens Dalziel Brothers. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street. 


In the press, | vol. vo, 


Ww: ] ABDS RINGS THROUGH THE NOOKS 
D BY-WAYS OF ITALY SEARCH OF 

REMAINS AND MODERN SUPERSTITIONS 

TAIT LL.D. 

Latin Authors” ; “ Beautiful Th ughts 

* Beautiful Thoughts from French and Italian &e.) 


Liverpool: EDWARD HOWELL. 


This Day is published, one v crown 4to, 31s. 6d. 


HE TOWERS AND TEMPLES OF ANCIENT 
IRELAND: Their Origin and History discussed from a New 
Point of View. MARCUS KEANE, M.R.LA. Illustrated with 
One Handred an Eighty-six Engravings on Wood, chiefly from 
tographs and Original Drawings. 


Dubtin : HODGES, SMITH, & CO., Grafton Street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


VERY CITOICE, RARE, AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


‘THOMAS BEET, 15, Conpurr Srreer, Bonp 
STREET. London, W., hes now ready a NEW CATALOGUE, 
ineluding Illuminated Manuscripts on vellum: Freer, Seconp, an 
Fovars Editions of Saaxesrrane folio; Ormerod's History of Cheshire, 
and other valuable County Histories; Natural History, Gould's Birds 
of Europe ; Books of Prints, Splendid Picture Galleries, Voyages and 
‘Travels, C also a most beautiful Collection of Books illustrated 
by Bewien and Cacrssaanx; and an Extraordinary Assemblage of 
Curious Books, Rare Trials, Ballads, Song Books, Jest, Wit, Bon Mots, 
Folk-lore, Maznetic Sleep, &c. &c. This interesting Caratoovs of 
2,000 Articles sent Post Free on receipt of four stamps. 
THOMAS BEET, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 

*e« Libraries, or Small Collections of Books (either old or new), pur- 
chased, and the full value given in immepiare casa, thereby many b=] the 
poss sacrifice of property, expense, and delay, consequent upon 

»y Auction. 


BOOKS, SECONDEHAID. 
CAMDEN. BRITANNIA, 4 vols. russia, gilt back and sides, 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, in Numbers, from 1828 to 1867, 127. 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, from 1792 to 1824, half bound in 33 


vols. 31. 6s. 


W. JOINSTON, 51, Watling Street, 


DLANC HETTE, PLANCHETTE ; or, ‘or, Thought- 
writer Correctly Made. Price (packing and booking included) 8s. 
WELTON MULLER, 13, Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square. 
Agent—HORN, 335, Strand, W.c. 


See “ Once a Week,” 95,99, apd following Numbers. 
Cireular on receipt of SMtamp. 


N OTES AN D ND QUERIES. (3*¢ S. XII. Nov. 99, 


J. E. CORNIGE, BOOKSELLER, 


THE NEWEST 
RICHLY-BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, and CHURCH SERVICES, 
BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS. 

133, Oxford Street, London. 


500 ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Ancrenr 
MODERN (including those of DAY & SON), consisting 

of the Italian, German, French, and ngileh 

embracing the Galleries, Are hitecture, Ornaments. Costume Por. 

traits, Pageantry, Heraldry, Drawings, Etchings, Gems, 


| Early Wocdeuts, Topography, &c.,on Sale. Priced Catalogues Cts, 


EDWIn PARSONS, 45, Brompton Road, 8. W. 


‘PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the —_ee 
excceding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream, 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream, 
Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled or plain, 4s., 5s., and 6s. perzemm, 
Cc ream or Blue E nvelopes, is. 6d., 63. 5 and 7s. 6d. per 1008, 
The Temple” new shape, high inner fap, ls. per 100, 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, fem i, 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. td.; Ditto, three letters, ‘wy 
ddress Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, ls. ech 
Stamping ( Relief), reduced to Is. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Fran 
\ J. H. RODD, Picture Restorer, 121, Wardour 
al 


e Street, Oxford Street. Pictures lined, cleaned, ‘nd ates 
ter-colour Drawings cleaned, repaired, ‘mounted, and 
removed; Pastils, Crayons, and Body-Colour Drawings cleaned sad 
repaired j Valuations of Literary and Artistic Property made i 
iy te or Legacy Duty; also Catal f raries or i™ -4 
ot Pictures and Drawings for Private Reference or Public Sale, Works 
of Art and Virt& purchased and sold on Commission. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH —JEWSBURY 
& BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. Established y 
40 years’ experience as the best preservative for the Teeth end Gem. 
The original and only genuine, |s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER; 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


j ETALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
i JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of O 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Stee] Pens, to the incompantl? 
excellence of his productions, which, for Quarry oF a 
Acriow, and Gaear Durasitrry, will ensure unive reference. 

Retail, of ory, Dealer in the World; Wholesale st the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham ; 91, John Street, New York; aad 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


| UENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTIFL- 
CATE (Translation). We, the undersigned, at the requetd 
Messrs. Jas. C. Thompson & Co., certify that the [ron Safes of Mrems 
Caves & Son, London, of which these gentlemen are agents, Oat 
exposed for several hours to the fire that took piace in the ofiena 
the National Government on the evening of the 26th inst.; thatina® 
presence they were easily opened with their respective keys; that the 
moneys and important documents they contained were found ia pe 
fect order, and that these safes are now in use in the National Tresmy 
J. M. D 
yy A large f these saf 
yres, July 31, 1867.— arge assortmento! t safes ma) 
at Chubb & Sons, Makers to the Queen and the Bank ral Engle 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is oned 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 11/7. lis. For a GE 
one at 101. 10s. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for “Gar 
nese of Production. 
33, outs Somerset House. 


F. THOMAS & CO.’S PATENT SEWING 
e MACHINES. The celebrated No. 2 Mashine 
general work, 101. The new Domestic Machines nes compares 
. Gl. and &/. Catalogues free. —W 
1&2, Cheapside, and Regent Civeus, Oxford Street, London. 
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